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On Capital Punishments. 
Glasgow, Angust 19, 1811. 


PREVIOUSLY to considering the 
question, Whether Capital Pun- 
ishment be in any case justifiable? 
it may be proper to inquire into 
the origin of crimes; an inquiry 
of no small moment, and which, 
in different ages of the world, has 
led to different conclusions ; but, 
setting aside all Satanic and, side- 
real influence as unworthy even of 
a refutation, we ought to: draw 
our conclusions from experiment 
and the observed nature of the 
human constitution.— Now, _ it 
seems a self-evident position, that 
no sentient being can choose pain, 
as such; there are many indeed 
who choose to do painful actions, 
but it is in the prospect of future 
good ; or, they do actions whose 
Consequences are painful, but the 
apprehension of that pain is, at 
the time, overborne by present 
pleasure ; but I ask, what consti- 
tutes crime? Is not an_ action 
called criminal, merely because 
the principle on which it proceeds 
would ‘be productive of pain? I 
may be told indeed that crime is 
rathet that which is contrary to 
the revelation which God has given 
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of his will; but setting aside the 
difficulty of ascertaining any writ. 
ings to be his will, his works, ex. 
hibit a sufficient manifestation of 
it; we have the evidence of our 
senses, that an action which by 
our constitution is attended with 
pain, has been forbidden to us by 
the Author of that constitution : 
it appears then undeniably to fol. 
low that ignorance, or misappre. 
hension of consequences is the 
sole origin of crimes. It may be 
answered, many commit crimes 
when they know the consequences 
to which they will lead. I answer, 
they may have been told the cone 


sequences, but this is far from’ 


amounting to a complete appre. 
hension ; none who are likely to 
read this paper, for example, ‘can 
have a just conception. of the. ige 
nominy and shame of a public 
whipping. 

We come now to the question, 
Whether Capital Punishment be 
in any case justifiable? and wav. 
ing the discussion, Whether any 
man or body of men be justified 
in taking, on whatever pretence, 
what they cannot restore? there are 
three positions which appear to 
me altogether incontroyertable. 

* Ist. Punishment is intended, 
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not as a vindictive retribution for 
a past action, but, as a preven. 
tive of that action in future, 

2nd. Capital punishment is un- 
justifiable, where it produces no 
good effect. 

5d, Capital punishment is un. 
justifiable, where, producing a good 
effect, that effect might have Leen 

roduced by milder means. 

By the term Capital © Punish. 
ment, I understand simply, the be. 
reaving the guilty person of ex- 
istence, without supposing it ac. 
companied with any of those hor. 
rid tortures which a demoni- 
acal desire of making others mis- 
erable, has sometimes induced men 
in power to superadd to the pnrins 
of death. ‘The abettors of this 
mode of punishment, defend their 
proceedings, by likening the cul- 
prit to a dead branch or diseased 
limb, which it is found neces. 
sary to cut off, in order to pre- 
serve the health of the other mem. 
bers ; but before the analogy will 
hold, it is for them toshew thata 
man may be so far sunk in crimes 
as to be utterly irreclaimable, and 
then to prove that the indivi. 
dual on whom they inflict death, 
is at this pitch of depravity. With 
regard to the first part to be prov. 
ed, I think the demonstration will 
be found rather difficult’; hunger 
can tame a lion, and ‘will it be 
said that we cannot tame a being 
eapuble-of judging between right 
and wrong; no man in whatever 
stage he be, whether of'moral’ ex. 
cellence or of moral degradation, 
ean choose pain as such; acting 
upon-this principle, we shall be 
likely to check vice by the cere 
tainty, rather than by the severity, 
of eur punishments : for example, 
suppose a dreadful punishment, 
such as death, annexed to the 
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commission of a crime, and sup 
pose that from some cause o; 
other, and the leniency of juries, 
kings’ pardons and flaws in the 
indictment, furnish many exam. 
ples of such causes; suppose, 
I say, that from some cause or 
other, one out of every three guilty 
persons escapes that punishment ; 
will not a man be more encouraged 
to commit the crime, from the 
chance of escape, however cruel 
the punishment, than if- the 
chance were as one to ten only, 
and a less ciuel punishment at. 
tached to it? It appears that 
this would be the case, for any 
punishment to the self-condemned 
wretch must be exquisitely pain. 
ful. To return to the likeness 
mentioned above, and even grant- 
ing the anaiogy, will not the cov. 
scientious surgeon do every thin 
in his power to save a disease 
limb? or will he perform ampu- 


tation, till he is certain that the 
limb never can recover; and that 
by remaining with the bee it 
will only tend to hasten the disso. 
lution of the latter? But if our 
care for a limb be so great, how 
much greater care should we shew 


for a whole body! and how 
scrupulously ought men to be ex. 
cluded from the magistracy, whose 
scanty education orconfiimed ptt. 
judices, give any cause to suspect 
their abilities ‘in filling those sta- 
tions, so unquestionably impor 
tunt! for magistrates, though 
they have not the power of pul 
ishing with death, yet by injudie 
ious treatment with regard to 
lesser criminals, may, and no 
doubt, however unintentionally, 
often do, pave the way for their 
committing crimes of greater enole 
mity. 

Another reason alledged, by the 
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advocates for capital punishment, 
is, that it is allowed in the. Mo- 
saic code, and since that was given 
by the Divine Being, therefore it 
must be right. With what vio- 
lence and how often has this argu- 
ment been brought forward by 
those connected with the slave 
trade! that execrable tratfic, 
which has laid every nation in 
which it is allowed under so de. 
served a charge of brutality and 
savagism. But why do not these 
gentlemen, urge implicit obedience 
to the other laws of Moses, for 
surely, if their argument be worth 
any thing, one iota of those laws 
cannot be infringed withimpunity; 
unless to Jews, therefore, this are 
gument, where it proves any thing, 
proves too much. 

But the argument which has 
been urged with the greatest con- 
fidence, in support of this mode 
of punishment, is its operating as 
an example, to deter others from 
like crimes; this, therefore, let 
us paticntly inquire into. It 


must be allowed that the sight of 


a fellow-creature writhing in the 
agonies of death is, of all others, 
that which strikes us with the 
greatest horror ; trembling seizes 
the limbs, death-like paleness over- 
spreads the countenance, confu- 
sion pervades the mind, we forget 


truth, how unanswerably soever 
it may be used as an argument 
in favour of the benevolence of 
Deity, is a death-blow to the syse 
tem of public pudishments, and is 
very convincingly exemplified by 
the different effects which capital 
punishments produce on the ine 
habitants of different places :—In 
London, forexample, where more 
are punished in this way than in 
any other part of the island, the 
hardened villain, who despises his 
punishment and with the greatest 
indifference advances to his fate, 
is said by the populace to die 
like a gentleman, and so far is the 
example from having any good 
effect, that it is under the very 


scaffold where one’s purse isin the 


greatest danger :—in Glasgow, on 
the other hand, where such exhi- 
bitions are comparatively seldom, 
a portentous stillness precedes the 
awful moment, which is immedi. 
ately followed by confused mur- 
murs of grief and pity; and there 
wasan execution in Paisley, about 
fifty years ago, at which all who 
were present sang a hymn. ‘Thus, 
this so much boasted effect on the 
beholders, is only produced where 
the practice ia extremely rare, 
and becomes less and less at every 
repetition; but this is not all, for 
it cannot becowe less, without the 


to breathe, and unless a gush of heart becoming callous and losing 


tears relieve the bursting heart, 
fainting is almost inevitably pro. 
duced, These will generally be 
found to be the effects of a first 
scene of this kind ; but itis well 
remarked, by, those who have 
made mind their study, and may 
be regarded as a law of our con. 
Stitution, that objects which at 
first excite disagreeable feelings, 


do, through habit, become indif., 


ferent, if not agreeable; this 





some of its most amiable propen- 
sities; and the people becoming 
more accustomed to scenes of vioe 
lent death, murder will necessarily 
be regarded with less horror, and 
the robber will have his revenge 
on society, by adding murder to 
that occupation, which already 


has death for its reward,» I ask,’ 


after these considerations, which 


is best calculated to prove a good 
example to others; that of the 
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culprit, returning from solitary 
confinement and hard labour, 
with greater industry to his useful 
occupations, his evil propensities 
corrected, if not eradicated ; or 
that of cutting him off by an igno. 
minious death, which hurries the 
unhappy individual into an awful 
eternity, and for ever brands his 
family and friends with undeserved 
infamy? Example, too, has been 
assigned as a good reason for pub. 
lic punishments less than capital, 
but their effects on the spectators 
are liable to the same objections, 
as public capital punishments ; 
and their eflects on the punished 
are lamentable indeed: has not 
the placing a poor unchaste wo. 
man on a repenting-stool, to the 
scorn of a whole congregation, 
been, with the greatest propriety, 
laid aside in most towns, as being 
found to increase the crime of 
child-murder, instead of lessening 
that vice whose punishment it is ; 
so, also, public punishments less 
than capital, will, instead of less. 
ening their corresponding crimes, 
be found rather to lead to others 
of a deeper dye, ‘* for the person 
so punished thenceforth and there- 
by, in proportion to the infamy 
of his punishment, is lost to the 
feelings of pride and shame, and 
consequently fitted for greater 
enormities ;” but although these 
consequences were not produced 
on the delinquent, what master, if 
he could get another servant, 
would einploy a man who had 
been rendered infamous by an ig. 
nominious public punishment? so 
that irom this cause alone, the 
miserable outcast is obliged to 
steal or rob, in order to maintain 
a wretched existence ;_ be must 
starve if he does not do so; and 


if he does so, though he be detect. 
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ed, he can be no more than hanged, 
But these causes of deterioration 
are not traced by the populace ; 
they only see him who lately was 
whipped or pilloried for some petty 
theft, standing his trial at next 
assizes, perhaps for robbery or 
housebreaking, and those who 
have any temptatiohs to theft, are 
thus brought to regard the punish. 
ment annexed to it, since it effects 
so little, as very trifling. It has 
been often asked, in a triumphant 
manner, by the advocates for 
capital punishmeat; Are we to 
throw the prison doors open? Are 
we to allow unprincipled men to 
run on in their career of wicked- 
ness with impunity ? Can there be 
any safety in society till they be 
destroyed? or is society itself 
compatible with their existence? 
To the two first I answer, the 
prison-doors certainly are not to 
be thrown open; nor are villains 
to be allowed to go on in their 
career of wickedness ; for neither 
of these consequences follows from 
the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. ‘* Was the vast empire of 
Russia worse regulated, less civil 
ized, less social, or less secure, 
under the Empresses Elizabeth 
and Catharine the Second, than 
under their more sanguinary pre- 
decessors ? yet neither of these 
princesses did, throughout their 
whole administration, inflict the 
punishment of death, and the 
latter upon full persuasion of ts 
being useless, nay even pernicious, 
gave orders for abolishing it entire 
ly, throughout her extensive doe 
minions.” Now were the abolie 
tion of capital punishment to be 
necessarily followed by bad cone 
sequences, of all places i the 
world that we could look for 
these consequences, it would be'™ 
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Russia that we should most cer- 
tainly find them. Are not the 
feclings of a Russian boor callous, 
even to a proverb? Was not the 
torture of the double Anout some- 
times inflicted upon ladies, as well 
as men of quality? and is it not 
notorious, that their military offi- 
cers were totally unacquainted 
with, what is called, a sense of 
honour, and were influenced only 
by positive rewards, or positive 
punishments? —To the third ques- 
tion, I answer, that bad men 
ought certainly to be destroyed, 
that it is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished ; but is the 
halter the only or the most rational 
way by which that destruction 
can be accomplished ? How nobly 
does that prince appear who, 
being reproached for rewarding 
instead of destroying his enemies, 
exclaimed, ** What! donot Ide. 
stroy my enemies when I make 
them my friends!” On the same 
principle, is not a wicked man 
destroyed when we make hima 
good one? It must be allowed, 
indeed, that this mode of destruc. 
tion is a little more tedious than 
the other, and stands to that 
other, nearly as the treatment of 
a regular physician, in fever, 
stands to that of a quack, who 
used in such cases to administer 
arsenic ;—doubtless this was the 
most expeditious way; doubtless 
also, the fever was cured by it. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 


Mr. Girle, on the case of Samuel 
Houghton, delivered from Cap- 
ital Punishment. 

Globe Lane, Bethnal Green. 
SIR, 

I believe most of your readers, 

as well as myself, would be very 





much interested by the narra. 
tive at the beginning of the article 
on the punishment of death, in your 
Repository for July : (p. 385) and 
there evidently is great jusuce in 
the remark of Mr. Burke, that 
the ** waters of science must be 
troubled before they can exert 
their virtues.” Indeed there are 
cases, in which, I think, it is al- 
most better to be doing any thing, 
than to sit down totally still and 
inactive. Neher do I in the 
least wonder at the attention shewn 
by the worthy people, who are 
called Quakers, to this subject. 
Their benevolence and orderly con. 
duct, to which I beg leave to add, 
their activity, have appeared in 
numberless instances, of both a 
public and private nature. Among 
private benefactions, you will al. 
low me, Sir, to bear my testimony, 
that in two applications made for 
distressed objects in the town of 
Lancaster, one by myself, and 
the other by my desire, the high 
proportion of their liberality to 
that of the other inhabitants, 
was most evidently, and, so far as 
was applicable to such occasions, 
most gloriously manifest. The 
arguments in favour of collective 
exertions are perfectly just: and 
many more may no doubt be add. 
ed, and will be by abler heads 
than mine. ‘The exertions of Mr. 
Howard, and of the Philadelphia 
Society, will be admired and 
praised by all who hear of them 
in all succeeding ages, as well as 
at the present time : and if it shall 
fully appear that ‘crimes are 
less frequent, in proportion as 
mercy takes the place of severity, 


or as there are judicious substi « 


tutes for the punishment of death,” 
every good man will be pleased to 
see here the connection between 
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policy and humanity. Iam sure, 
Sir, you will join me in most de- 
voutly wishing, that this may prove 
to be true; and that, in the mean 
time, every ‘‘ experiment,” may 
be made in order to prove it. And 
among others we cannot but most 
heartily wish good success to this 
benevolent and laudable socicty, 
which has been formed for the 
diffusion of knowledge respecting 
the punishment of death and the 
improvement of prison discipline. 

But my inducement, Sir, to 
writing this letter, is not so much 
from the interesting extract you 
have published, as your own ap. 
pended invitation; that any com. 
munication, tending’ to promote 
the object of the society, will be 
inserted in your work, This has 


encouraged me to send you the 
following account, in the business 
of which I took some part.— 


* quorum pars—fui.” 


But I will not use either of Vir- 
gil’s epithets, miserrima or magna; 
not the latter because it would be 
arrogant; nor the former, because 
we got through our difficulties to 
a happy issue. But you will 


judge how far the insertion of 


this aecount may be useful; and 
to that judgment I willingly sub- 
mit, whether it be affirmative or 
negative. 

Samuel Houghton is a labour. 
ing man, having, in 1799, a fam- 
ily of seven children, and his wife 
pregnant. Two witnesses on the 
trial which I am about to men. 
tion, gave him the character of a 
very honest and industrious man. 
Between the spring and summer 
a@ssizes of that year, he was in a 
public house ; when'a man came 
into the house, and behaved very 
rudely; because the people of the 
house refused to let him haye 
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liquor; he went to a Company 
who were sitting at a table, took 
some of their liquor and drank it, 
Houghton remonstrated against 
this behaviour ; but what he said 
did not amount to as much as oc. 
curs daily in the common irrita. 
tions of a quarrel, So far as | 
can remember, the conversation 
between the two men was to this 
purpose: ‘* What business hast 
thou with their liquor? thou de. 
serves to be beat.” ** I'll take 
any liquor I please. Ill take thine 
if I like.” <* Wilt thou take mine?” 
“© Yes I will.” Houghton held 
his glass in his left hand: and the 
other snatched it out of his hand, 
and drank what was in it. Hough. 
ton struck him twice. The second 
blow, which was immediately 
after the first, killed him. For 
some time, Houghton believed 
that the man only pretended to be 
hurt. But as soon as he knew 
that he was really hurt, he ex- 
pressed great sorrow, and did 
every thing he could to. recover 
him. When the coroner’s inquest 
sat on the body, they brought in 
their verdict, manslaughter: 10 
consequence of which he was 
bailed. On the second day of the 
assizesat Lancaster, he surrendered 
himself. One of the witnesses 00 
his trial, either rashly or wicked 
ly, accused him of some joking 
speeches ; which were uttered by 
another person, And this testi- 
mony was contradicted by pet- 
sons after the trial, on an examina 
tion before a justice of peace. He 
was a parishoner of Mr. Hornby, 
the rector of Winwick, who 4 
brother-in-law to Lord Derby, 
and who ses the most valu- 
able rectory in the kingdom - 
who alse possesses what ~~ a he 
more valuable, a humane 
nevolent heart. He was very UC 
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interested in this poor man’s 
behalf. And his son, who mar. 
ried the daughter of Lord Derby, 
was one of his counsel. But 
their knowledge of the case, to- 
gether with the coroner’s verdict, 
prevented them from any fear of a 
capital conviction: so that, I be- 
lieve, no pains had been taken to 
avoid it. However, the man 
was found guilty of murder. Had 
he only hit one blow, it would 
have been manslaughter: but the 
second blow, though immediately 
after the first, in the strict and 
severe construction of the law, 
made it marder, It was very dif. 
ficult to save his life. Mr. Hornby 
exerted himself very much on 
the occasion; and so did the 
high sheriff and several of the 
eraid jury. ‘The widow of the 
deceased declared her desire, that 
his life might be spared. I took 
the liberty of writing to a very 
benevolent gentleman, who is a 
member of Parliament, and whose 
name I would gladly mention, but 
that he might think I took anim. 
proper liberty. 1 will, however, 
say, that he was exceedingly active 
in this good werk: and with much 
difficulty we obtained, that the 
prisoner should neither suffer death 
nor transportation; but be con. 
fined in Lancaster castle, for four 
years. Mr. Higgin, who is keeper 
of the castle, and who keeps it in 
@ manner well known in that coun. 
try to be most creditable and hon- 
ourable to his character, was great. 
ly pleased with Houghton’s beha. 
viour there, put him among the 
debtors, and employed him’ to 
work at a manufactory, which, 
greatly to Mr, Higgin’s honour, 
he has been the means of estab- 
lishing in the prison. And one 
circumstance, concerning Hough. 


ton’s work must not be omitted ; 
which is, that from his weaving he 
had contrived to save balt.a-guinea, 
which he was about to send to his 
wife at Christmas; but Mr. Horn. 
by sent him word, that he must by 
no means do so, because he must 
do every thing to strengthen him. 
self for the labour, by which he 
was to support his wife and family, 
when he got out of confinement ; 
and that if he would lay out the 
half-guinea upon himself, Mr. 
Hornby kindly said, be. engaged 
tu give his wife a guinea on Christ- 
mas day. In this connection it 
may be proper to mention a dee 
claration of Hougbton’s, which 
may safely be believed, that be. 
tween the time of the unhappy 
scene at the public house and the 
assizes, his grief for being the 
cause of death toa fellow.creaiure, 
was almost insupportable; and 
that he and his wife, never went 
to bed without tears, It is to 
be remembered, that, at this time, 
be was under no apprekension of 
being capitally convicted, 

You may imagine, Sir, how 
happy we all were, at being able 
to preserve this man from death. 
As I said before, you must judge 
how far this case is applicable to 
the views of the Sacicty. At 
least it will shew, when. a man’s 
character is respectable among his 
equals, and when his, life is desi- 
rable for the support of.a. wife and 
eight children, that if such a life 
can be preserved, without injury 
to the community, every wise 
politician, a8 much as every hu- 
mane mind, must say, “Deliver 


him, oh deliver him, ny eid 


down to the pit.” 
Tam, Sir, 


Your's, very reap, 
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Mr. Wright on Missionary 
Preaching. 


Wisheach, Oct. 26, 1811. 
SIR, 

To the question which 4 Non. 
Con. of the Uld School, (see p. 543.) 
wishes to have put to Unitarian 
missionaries; t. e. ** If you take 
away the doctrine of the atone. 
ment, tell me what you substitute 
in its stead ?’’ | offer a concise 
reply. Instead of the supposed 
atonement, or satisfaction made 
by Christ for the sins of men, I 
exhibit the rich mercy and free 
grace, or favour, which God hath 
revealed by Jesus Christ, in the 
declarations and promises of the 
gospel, as the foundation of hope 
to penitent sinners, and the ground 
on which they are to expect salva. 
tion and eternal life. As to the 
way in which “ final salvation 
through the mercy of God” is to 
be attained, it must be by a life 
of obedience to the gospel; for 
the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God; Christ is 
become the author of eternal sal- 
vation to all them that obey him; 
those who disobey the gospel will 
be punished. | Holiness is an es. 
sential qualification for happiness: 

In preaching to sinners, Unita. 
rian missionaries imitate the apose 
tle Paul, testifying repentance to- 
wards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ: Repen- 
tance, as accompanied by amend. 
ment of life, both as it relates to 
immorality and what is corrupt 
and superstitious in religion: faith, 
as it isa practical credence, and 
includes in it obedience to the 
truth believed. They aim not to 
lead men from a dependance on 
the merits of Christ to a reliance 
On their own meriis; but to a 
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dependance on the declarations of 
the gospel, which they preach as 
a system of free grace, or unmerit. 
ed favour, flowing from the infi. 
nite love and mercy of God to the 
world. They insist on personal 
righteousness, as essentially ne. 
cessary, not to merit or purchase 
salvation and eternal life, which 
Goi gives freely ; but to qualify 
for the enjoyment of the favour 
of God, both here and hereafter, 
Such is the reply of an Unitarian 
missionary. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 


Karaite Jews. 


SIR, Oct. 7th, 1811. 

Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, &c*. 
has given a very interesting ree 
lation of the hospitable reception 
which he experienced from a Ka. 
raite Jew, in the Crimea. But, 
he says, that “ the etymology of 
the name is uncertain,” and that 
those who bear it, ‘* deem it an 
act of piety, to copy the Bible or 
copious commentaries upon it, once 
in their lives.’?+ 

As some of your readers may, 
possibly, be in the same state ol 
doubt with this intelligent trave 
eller, concerning the origin of the 
word Karaite, and as | suspect 
that he is inaccurate in one patt 
of his representation of the Jews 
who are so denominated, give me 
leave to refer to writers who have 
explained, pretty largely, the 
meaning of the term. 





* 490, 491. (2d. ed.) 
+ See Dr. Clarke’s account 


raite Jews, entire, M, Repos. 
230. 


of the Ka- 
p.a 
B, 











Jennings, in his Jewish Antie 
quities, vol. i. 433 —430, (1808.) 
speaks of the Karartes as being 
anciently a considerable — sect, 
which still exists in Poland and 
Russia, but chiefly in Turkey and 
Egypt. He adds, that they have 
their name from a Chaldee word 
of nearly the same sound, because 
they adhered to the scriptures, as 
the whole and only rule of ther 
faith and practice. 

This description of the Karaites 
may also be found, in substance, 
in Ur. Kennicott’s DissertatioGen. 
eralis’. 

A far more elaborate account 
of them may be seen in Bux- 
tori’s Lexie: Talmud. 2111, 
&c. The following sentences are 
remarkable :—‘ Karreus, g. d. 
Scriptuarius, Biblicus, &¢.—Secta 
fuit prima inter Judeos, que re- 
gecit umnes traditiones et constt- 
tutiones majorum et seniorum in 
Feclesid Judatwcd, et solr textui 
mordicads inhesit. 

Now, after consulting these 
authorities, I am rather disinclin. 
ed to admit, with Dr. Clarke, 
that the Karaites make a point of 
copying the bible, or copzows com. 
mentaries upon it, In justice, 
nevertheless, to this author, I 
should observe, that Prideaux 
(Connection, &c. Partii. Book v. 
107 yr. B. C.) does not consider the 
Karaite Jews as absolutely reject. 
ing all traditions, and that he con. 
firms, moreover, the testimony of 
Clarke to their numbers, their 
learning and their probity. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
N, 





® § Al. 
Vow, Vi. 
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On the Letters agains! Material- 
7s. 
{Concluded from p. 598. ] 


With respect to arguments 
drawn from the scripture, I really 
thought it had been long ago a. 
erced amongst that order of Chriss 
tans to which Unitarians belong, 
that Jesus Christ did not come 
into the world to teach metaphya 
sics, and that, like the author of 
the history uf the sun’s standing 
still, he did not make it his busi.e 
ness to set men right in their phie 
losophical, or rather, unphiloso. 
phical notions. If I wished to 
prove the doctrine of a resurrece 
tion, and the necessity of a virtu. 
ous life, in order to our partaking 
in that resurrection, I should cone 
sider the New Testament my 
best authority ; but, I conceive, 
it no way derogates from the digs 
nity of that book, to maintain that 
it does not contain one argument 
worth a moment’s thought in fae 
vour of either the material or the 
immaterial scheme. But, as Mr. 
P. is fond of a literal argument 
from the Testament we will see 
whither such arguinents will tend, 

‘¢’ Tne scripture account of a 
resurrection and of a future life, 
should not be understood in too 
literal a sense, it is evidently 
adapted to the ordinary capacities 
of mankind.” And, if this be true 
of what we estecm the grand doce 
trine of revelation, is it not equally 
true of the expressions used on 
the subject of mind, which is not 
the object of revelation? Neither 
Jesus nor Paul undertook to de. 
scribe the thinking principle of 
man at all, but employed the lan» 
guage in common use, when they 
had occasion incidentally to men- 
tion it. Supposing that they knew 





































































050 
these to be incorrect, they would 
have injured their cause by at. 
lempting to rectify them ; there. 
fore, with great prudence, these 
teachers of Christianity were SI- 
lent on what it was not their com. 
inission to teach. 

** "That a part of the man con. 


tinues to live after the death of 


the body seems to be supported by 
the language of Christ, Fear not 
them who are not able to kill the 
soul.’’? ‘That the bedy of Christ 
is present in the Eucharist seems 
much more strongly to be supported 
by the words of our Lord,-—** This 
is my body.” If Mr. P. argues 
thus, we must not wonder that 
Papists believe in transubstantia. 
tion; for it is quite as possible, 
that the spiritual Jesus should for 
awhile inhabit a piece of bread, as 
that a spiritual man should fora 
while inhabit a material man—and 
the scandal of their doctrine, that 
of eating their God, may be got rid 
of by Mr. Platts’s idea of bis slip- 
ping off like an electric spark as 
soon as the bread touches the sick 
man’stengue. ‘That spiritual de. 
mons, of the same substance we 
presume as the spirit of a man, 
did actually depart from the de- 
moniacs and take their station on 
the pineal glands of the swine, 
seems to be supported by the 
words of Matthew. And that 
the spirit of Lazarus was ac. 
tually carried by a spiritual angel, 
or perchance a substantial one, 
aud lodged in the material bosom 
of Abraham, seems to be supported 
by Luke. “ Can any one seriously 
believe that the poor man on the 
cross understood our Lord’s words 
ir the sense of the materialist ? 
nothing can be so trifling, so jejune 
as hisexplanation.” Now here we 
have the old-fashioned way of re. 
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butting an argument. Our dox, 
does not appear beautiful in our 
neighbour’s eye, and he ridicules 
our taste. Our arguments do 
not go to support his proposition, 
and he declares them forthwith to 
be jeyune. ‘There are several 
things jejuneenough in this second 
letter. But in what sense does 
Mr.P. think the multitudes re. 
ceived the words of our Lord re. 
specting the lunatics and maniacs? 
And why did he insult the un- 
derstandings of the philosophers 
of his day, by using a popular 
language, and therefore cherishing 
vulgar prejudices? If Mr. P. can 
tell me this, and can tell me why 
the abominable libel on the Di- 
vinity, of supposing that an old 
witch has power to call up the 
spirits of the dead, is permitted to 
be in the book of Samuel; and 
why the great body of Christians 
are encouraged still to think from 
the plain language of scripture 
that he who had been chained 
to the bottomless pit, found means 
to break his chains and go, une 
asked, into heaven's high palace, 
to spit his malice against the man 
of Uz, and tell the Almighty 
what he did not know before, 
I will return him his own words 
as an apology for our explana. 
tion, so trifling, sojejune. 
The Bible is a simple narrative 
of events, written by those who 
had never studied metapliysics, 
its language adapted to vulgar 
ideas and in common use, Inter 
spersed with parables, allegories 
and allusions; and if sound phi- 
losophy will not bear Mr. P. out 
in proving, that there is in man 
an immaterial principle distinct 
and detached from his body, 4 
guments from scripture, culled h 
this way, by which his hypothesis 
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seems lo be supported, will cer- 
tainly avail him nothing. 

‘lo what he has said of the re. 
appearance of some of our race, 
it may be replied ;—if there has 
been an actuul appearance of hu. 
man beings who had previously 
departed this life, it was in a bodily 
furm, and therefore this circum. 
stance cannot furnish even a pre- 
sumption that there is a soul dis. 
tinct from the body. If they now 
exist, it isas material, not imma. 
terial, beings. Elijah was carried 
up whole and entire, even with his 
clothes on, in a chariot of fire. 
Our Saviour’s body arose from 
the earth, not his separate sowd. 
This consideration proves every 
thing against Mr. P., nothing for 
him. <A _ hobgoblin story, with 
many of which the gossips of Bos. 
ton could have supplied him, 
might have helped. his argument 
better, because hobgoblins have 
the appearance of a body, but, 
iu truth are pure spirit, like Mr. 
P’s soul, I mean.—If it were ne. 
cessary to say more about the ap. 
pearances on the Mount, it might 
be added, that the whole relation 
is, perhaps, an allegory, and that 
our Saviour was comforted and 
instructed by an interview with 
Moses and Elias, in the same way 
as he was tempted by the person 
of Satan, Our Saviour certainly 
speaks of men being in heaven, 
and he also declares of himself, 
that he is in heaven, though then 
with his disciples in Judea. So 
much for literal truths. 

Mr. P. imagines, that the angels 
in heaven, spoken of together with 
the Son and the Father, may be 
such as Moses and Elias. They 
may so, but then either the history 
of translated men is very defective 
er heaven is thinly peopled, But 





we cannot conceive how the fleshly 
bodies of these worthies can be 
adapted to a state inhabited by 
beings who are spiritual, If he 
is curious to know in what place 
and company their bodies now 
are, Tconfess 1am not qualified 
to tell him, nor have I a very 
troublesome itch to know. Like 
the doctrine of materialism, it is 
not an object of revelation, and 
therefore, the Christian teachers 
have not disclosed the secret. 

I have the pleasure of being 
both 

‘Tur Friend AND N&IGUBOUR 
or Mr. PLATTs. 
Mistake relating tu the Duke of 
Gras ton. 
Norwich, Oct. 12, 1811. 
SIR, 

I beg to correct a misstatement 
relative to the late Duke of Graf. 
ton, made by your correspondent 
*¢ Semper Eadem.”’ (p. 409.) The 
Duke while resident at Euston did 
not ** avoid joining in ‘Trinitarian 
worship,’ though hewas, while 
resident in London, a constant at- 
tendant at Essex Street. The fact 
is, that he did regularly attend 
on the Church of England wor. 
ship at home, and as regularly 
received the communion trom a 
clergyman of the Establishment. 
This I state on the authority of a 
clergyman, who, for ten years, ree 
sided in the Duke’s family at 
Euston, and who, during that 
time, constantly administered the 
sacrament to the Duke. It is 
true, nevertheless, that he read to 
his family, every Sunday evening, 
a sermon, and, not unfrequently, 
an Unitarian one. 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


EDWARD TAYLOR. 
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652 An Old Woman's Letter to 
An Old Woman's Letter to the 
** Christian Observer.’ 
Sig, 
I sent a letter to the Editor of 
the Christian Observer, a few 
mouths ago, in the hope of obtains 


ing some satisiactlon on sundry 
matters which had occasioned 
me considerable embarrassment. 


I endeavoured to express myself 


nS civilly das | Ci uld: but. as he 
has never taken the least, notice, 


no, not so much as 
ol blue COVEPS, that he had 
received my leticr, | afraid 
at first, that [ must have disobliged 
him; but I have since been told 
that he does not hil answel 


to say on one 
his 
Was 


hike to 


difficult questions, which is very 
hard upon unlearned people.— 
Now, whichsoever of the two m: 


be really the tact, as l can hi: 
but little encouragem 
him any more, | have 
to send my letter to the 


t 
It , ' ; . 
WODPOSITOTYS * SS | 
i ° 


ent to tron! 
determ ned 


I, cite r of 


ihe Monthly ho, as 
"rs } ’ ‘ "ry ‘ } ” 

fam credibly informed, bas not 

the same obiections. ease 


. 
! ‘ } ’ 
therctore, Sir, to take it in 2Ood 


part, and if either yourself or any 


of your learned er ndents 
will condescend to favour me with 
an answer, I will eneage tor the 


future, as long as fe and health 
] } 
shall be spared, not only to be a 


subscriber, but a constant readei 


of the Monthly Repository. 


4 true Co; y of my Leticr to the 
Editor uf the Chr sfran Obes 


server, 
Mr. Ep: TOR, 


As I take you to be a knowing 
man, a resolver of doubts, and a: 
explainer of dark sentences, one 
who is not learned, who is no cas. 
uist, and who requires the plaincst 
statement of the simplest proposi. 






















































the * Christian Observer.” 


tion, before she can understand ; it, 
se wile you the followin ng queries, 
They were suggested to her mind, 
by a note in the very inte resting 
work ofa pious, benevolent eastern 
scholar, not more distinguished 
for the goodness of his heart, then 
for the perseverance and intrepid. 
ity with which he dictates ; 
and same time a 
warm friend to our national 
ch as by law established. 

‘Lhe note alluded to is as follows, 
‘* A national hturgy that 
which preserves a relic of the true 
faith among the people in a large 
mnpare where the priests 
their articles and their confess 
( of Fatth. Woe to declining 
church which hath no gospel lit. 


obeys i! 
who 1s at the 


18 


leave 
1ONS 


ine 


uray! Witness the cio 
in the West of Eneland and som 
other sects, who are said t{ have 
become Arians and Socinials to a 
man.’ 

Now, Mr. Edi ry | would 
humbly ask, in the first place, 
Does the worthy author mean b 
a gospel liturgy, one which bs 


ounded on the popular doctrine: 


of a ‘Trinity in Unify, of origina 
J . 
sinand of the infimte atonement 


ot one of the pe rsons of the Trinity 


(with sevetencs be it spoken) tu 
himself and t > othe » Be- 
bb. .sdCil ALU LU he of er two. 

ing, as | wad before, quite un. 
learned, I should have had no idea 
that this could be his meaning, 
hed he not immediately subjoined 


ihe ce ple rable state O if oul brethe 
ron Western part of the 


island, in proof of bts lenuncit- 
tron 


tha 
hil sai 


‘ : } ; 
But passing this; T would in- 


quire, in the second p! ree, how a 
happens that the want of this “re 
national gospel liturgy shou 


. - 
have produced such dite! ful con 


sequences?—I neyer was in Devott- 
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shire or Cornwall, but pray, Sir, 
have not the people there the 
Bible? I beseech you to favour 
me with a positive answer to this 
plain question, Mr. Editor, —Have 
they the Bible in this, far distant, 
West of England? Although 
very old, Lam quits on tiptoe to 
receive your answer, for, should 
it be in the affirmative, will it not 
follow, (for so it seems to my sim. 
ple fancy,) that the worthy au- 
thor has virtually asserted one ot 
these two things, either that the 
Bible is not of itself a sufficient 
guard against these pestilential her. 
esies, or, thatthe peculiar doctrines 
of our Articles and Creeds, which 
form & prominent part of our 
Church Liturgy, are not in the 
Bible? 

Now, Sir, if you can clear up 
my doubts on this most perplexing 
subject, you will greatly oblige 
ene, who is no scholar, nor, in 
truth, entitled to any other signa. 
ture than that of a well-meaning, 
though somewhat inquisitive 

OLD WOMAN. 
Wonder Hall, 
in the Northern part of England, 


——y--- -- - 


Account of the Toleration Act, 
in relation to Quakers. 
Sir, Oct.6, 1811. 

I have long thought it highly 
probable that the justly celebrated 
Mr. Locke intended his excellent 
chapter on Enthusiasm, in his in- 
valuable work on the Human 
Understanding, for the special 
benefit of the Quakers, to whom it 
may yet be, after the lapse of su 
many years, peculiarly instruc. 
tive. But I did not know, till I 
saw your last No. that he had any 
where noticed them as a distinct 
Society, Nor is it perhaps in 





my power satisfactorily to explain 
the circumstances alluded to by 
him, and quoted by one of your 
correspondents, in p. 526, 

I am, however, inclined to 
think Mr. Locke was misinformed 
as to the cause of a confession of 
faith being imposed upon the 
Quakers in the Act of ‘Tolera. 
tion. He states, ** that this de. 
claration would not have been 
imposed upon them, but for an 
interference of some of their own 
Society, which others, eminent 
among them, Aighly disapproved.” 

The object of those who acted 
on this occasion on behalf of the 
Society, was not so much to pro- 
cure the insertion of such a clause 
in the Act, as to modify a still 
more objectionable test which 
was proposed to be inserted, with. 
out any interference on their part. 
The difference of sentiment which 
Locke speaks of, could, I think, 
only have arisen alter the passing 
of the Act, and at all events re- 
lated, not to the clause with which 
the Friends who attended the 
House, ** found the- Bill clogged,” 
to use their own expressive phrase, 
but to that which was inserted in 
the Act. A comparison of these 
with each other, will evince how 
objectionable the early Quakers 
deemed the doctrine of the co. 
equality of three persons in the 
‘Trinity. ‘They even conceived the 
clause, as first proposed, was pur. 
poscly intended by the ** high 
churchmen” of those times, “ to 
exclude them from a participatie 
on in the benefits of this Act.” 

And had they not, like many 
other Unitarians of that age, who 
had also renounced the doctrine 
of the Trinity, under every known 
modification of that tenet, ste 
adhered to the name, as fitly de- 
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scribing asupposed scriptural docs Brill by way of test, was this: 
trine, it is obvious th: y would *'Thatall suchwho profess iaith in 
have been expressly excluded from God, the Father, and in Jesus 
any ** ease, benefit or advantage,” Christ, his cternal Son, the true 
by this Act; which, imperfect as God, and in the Holy Spirit, co. 
it is, most effectually restrained equal with the Father ana th Sun, 
the operation of a number of ine one God, blessed for ever: And 
tolerant laws, which had long do acknowledge the boly scrip. 
disgraced our Statute Book. tures of the Old and New Testa. 
The names of the tour Friends ment to be the revealed vill and 
who attended the tlouse on this word of Gad,’ 
occasion, and were examined *6 Upon viewing this clause ip 
therein, concerning their Christian the Bill,” says Gough, *“ the 
faith, are given in Gougi’s His. Friends who were attending the 
tory of the People cailed Quakers, Parliament to solicit the pas ing 
vol, ili. ps 234; one ot whom, thereof in such icrims, as might 
George Whitehead, (on whose ac. give effectual relief to them and 
count of the transaction, Gough’s their brethren, as well as to other 
narrative is founded,) was engaged Dessenters, objected to some ex. 
in concert with William Penn, pressions in the aforesaid profes. 
about twenty years before, in a sion, as appearing unscriptural; 
public disputation with some Pres. and therefore, at the desire of Sir 
byterians, respecting the doctrine Thomas Clarges, and some others, 
of the Trinity, ‘his verbal cone whowere friendly, that they might 
troversy ending in an unsatisfac- not lie under the imputation of 
tory manner, induced William being dé Christians, nor be de. 
Penn to write and publish the prived of the benefit of the intend. 
** Sandy Foundation Shaken,” ed Act, they proposed the follow. 
which being an able and argue ing profession instead thereof, viz, 
mentative relutation of that doc. ** I profess faith in God the Fae 
trine, as also of that which asserts ther, and in Jesus Christ, his 
“the impossibility of God's par- eternal Son, the true God, and 
doning sin, without a plenary satise in the Holy Spirit, one God, bless. 
faction,”’ ** or, the vulgar doctrine ed fur ever: and do acknowledge 
of satisfaction being dependent on the holy scriptures of the Old 
the second Person in the Trinity, and New Testament, to_ be given 
and the justification of impure by divine inspiration,” This cone 
persons, by an imputative righte. fession of faith being annexed to 
ousness,”’ it gave great offence to the declaration of fidelity to the 
some powerful ecclesiastics, who Government, allowed to the 
possessing at that time an undue Quakers by this Act, instead of the 
influence over the Government, oath of allegiance, their historian 
ee presently,took the old method of observes, that “asa profession of 
retorming what they called error, faith is required of this Society 
by advancing at once theirstrong- only, it evinces the truth of the 
est argument, viz, an order forim. conjecture, that this profession 
prisoning him inthe Tower of Lon. of faith was started, with a view 
on.” Penn’s Works, vol. i. p. 6. to exclude the people ealled 
The clause first inserted in the Quakers from a@ participation 8 
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the benenits of this Act’’ He 
shovid rather have said, as he 
evidenuiy meant, that the former 
was intended for this purpose, 
which inciuded a confession of 
efaith in the co.equality of the 
Holy spirit with the Father and 
the Son, which therce Friends ob. 
jected to as unscriptural, and pro. 
posed another in its reom, more 


ce nlormable 


Christian truth. This was inserted 


in the place of the former ou the 
motion of Sir ‘Thomas Clarges, in 
a commmitice of the whole House, 
and tinally enacted. It is bow. 
ever eviceutly defective in perspi- 
cuity, and rather inclines towards 
the Sabellian than the Trinitarian 
hypothesis ; but when the s tua- 
tion of the persons who drew it 
up, and the probable necessity 
they were under to deviate as 
little as possible from the terms in 
which the clause intended to be 
imposed upon them, was drawn 
up, is duly considered, it seems 
rather surprising they got rid of so 
much, than that the remainder 
Should be somewhat ambiguous ; 
and especially, if the intent of 
imposing the test was, as Sewe! 
states in his history, p. 696, ‘* for 
excluding Socinianism.”’ 

He also informs us in the same 
page, that the Quakers were 
** obliged to subscribe’? the above 
declaration. Hence it seems pro- 
bable, that those eminent persons 
among them, whom John Locke 
speaks of as highly disapproving 
this part of the Act, might be some 
of those who were called upon to 
Subscribe the said declaration, 
which they might consider as an 
infringement on their Christran 
liberty. How frequently this was 
required, soon after the passing of 
thre Act, [know not, or wiether 





oO ther owh Views oOo. 


it was, when required, more gene 
erally complied with, or declined ; 
but, wihin my memory, | never 
knew or heard of a singte instance 
of such a subscription bemg pro. 
posed to any inember of the soci- 
ety. 

lo whatever causes the non-re.e 
sistance of the Quakers to Lord 
Sidmouth’s late intolerant BH is 
to be attributed, (which one of 
your correspondents has, very 
properly noticed, j). 530, and 
which J hope some person, better 
qualified than myself, wall satise 
factorily account for,) 1 cannot 
close this paper without saying, 
on their behalf, thatas far as my 
knowledge of them extends, they 
warinly participated in the general 
joy, its rejection, in so triumphant 
a manner, excited in the public 
mind, And should any similar 
oceasion arise, I trast they will 
emulate the conduct of their ane 
cestors, who, at the period of the 
Revolution, solicited Parliament, 
not merely for the security of their 
own civil and religious rights, but 


for those of other Dissenters. 


PACIFICUS. 





Use of the Ten Commandments 
in Christian Worship. 
Sir, 

I remember being once much 
struck with observing the Ten Come 
mandments inscribed upon a ta- 
blet, in an Unitarian plaee of wor- 
ship. My curiosity to ascertain 
whether they were commonly ine 
troduced into Unitarian devotions, 
led me soon after to examine the 
Essex Street Liturgy, then lately 
republished by Dr. Disney ; in 
which I was a little surprised to 
sce them in the midst of the ser. 
vice for the Lord’s Supper. W liether 
these laws of Moses still ornament 
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the walls of the chapel I allude 
to, or serve there any further 
purpose than that of ornament ; 
or whether they continue to be 
recited in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper at Essex Street ; 
as also, whether they form part of 
the religious service of other Uni- 
tarian congregations, I have not 
the means of knowing; but you 
will perhaps permit me to state 
how unfitly, it appears to me, 


commandments founded on Jew. 


ish history, and in some parucue 
lars wholly inapplicable to the 
Christian dispensation, are eniorc. 
ed as moral laws on tlie attention 
of a Christian people. Nothing 
is clearer, in my view, than that 
the New ‘Testament neither come 
mands nor sanctions Sabbatic ob. 


servances, properly so called, and 


I believe Unitarians in general 


entertain the same persuasion; 


but how incongruous would be 


the circumstances of a minister’s 


preaching against Sabbatizing no- 
tions, and his people at the same 
time reading the fourth command. 
ment as a standing ordinante of 


their house of worship, or present- 


ly hearing it from his lips as a 


preparation for Christian com. 
munion! There are other objec. 
tions to Christians using the ‘Ten 
Commandments, but this is suffi. 
cient to explode the practice. 


The policy is very doubtful of 


inscribing a place of worship with 
any characters whatever; they 
amuse strangers and divert child- 
ren ; but they can scarcely edify 
men of sense, and soon become 
too familiar to make any impres- 
Sion: but if our walls and pillars 
and pulpits must be pictured, it 
would surely be more consistent to 
inscribe upon them Christian sen. 
timents and texts, You have fur. 









































nished us with an instance of 4 
suitable inscription on an Unita. 
rian pulpit [vol. v. 208]; and | 
recollect seeing the front pannels 
of a gallery, ina country meet. 
Ing-house, written over in large 
letters with passages from the 
New ‘Testament, descriptive of 
the nature and design of Christi. 
enity. This is not an useless ex. 
pedient in places where there are 
extempore preachers of bad nem. 
ory: though it may be seriously 
inquired whether, for any other 
purpose, it be not needless, and 
whether it be not besides incon. 
sistent with good taste and sober 
Christian feeling ? 

You have hitherto indulged me 
with so much freedom that I sub- 
mit these strictures to your con- 
sideration without apology. 


EIKONOCLASTES, 





Dr. Toulmin’s Account of Mr. 
Stephens, “© the magnanimous 
Parish Priest.” 

Birmingham, Oct, 5, 1811. 

SIR, 

While the subject is fresh on 
my mind, | take up my pen lo 
meet the wishes and enquiries et 
your correspondent PoruLaRls, 
in your Miscellany for the last 
month, p. 537. 

Mr. Srernens, for so the 
name was spelt by himself, " the 
magnanimous Parish Priest,’ was 
son of Richard Stephens of Wor- 
cester, became a Batler or Sem 
Com. of $. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
June, 1063, aged 14 years; pro- 
ceeded in Arts, and was preacher 
forsome time at Laurence Hinxsey 
near Oxford, where by his sedue 
lous endeavours he caused the 
tower to be rebuilt by his parishle 
oners. He was also lecturer at 
Carfax in Oxford; alterwat 
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was Bachelor of Divinity, and 
rector of Sutton in Surrey*. 

Besides the sermon to which 
Popularis refers, Mr. Stephens 
published ** A Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London, at St. Mary le 
Bow, Jan. 30, 1693; on Sam. v. 
16,” in quarto. It was dedicated 
to Sir William Ashurst, Lord 
Mayor of London, and the court 
of aldermen. In answer to it, 
about the beginning of March, 
was published, ** A true Protestant 
Bridle; or some cursory Remarks 
upon a Sermon, preached before 
the Lord Mayor, Jan. 30, 1693 ; 
in a Letter to Sir P. D. Bart.” 
1694, in quarto, written by Tho- 
mas Rogers. (Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 
p- 1129.) Mr. Stephens was also, 
it appears, the author of a tract 
entitled ** A Letter humbly ad- 
dressed to the most excellent Fa- 
ther of his Country, the wise and 
victorious Prince, King William 
JIT. by a dutiful and well-meaning 
subject.” London, printed by J. 
Darby, 1698, in quarto. This 
was wholly political, and contain. 
ed much exgellent and sound ad- 
vice, 

The sermon, mentioned by your 
correspondent, is now before me ; 
the second edition, as printed in 
the 2d vol. of ** The Pillars of 
Priestcraft and Orthodoxy shak- 
en,” in the edition of 1768. A 
work of which Mr. Baron, the 
ardent advocate of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, was editor. It is 
here avowedly printed from the 
true and genuine copy of the au- 
thor. The text on which the dis- 
course is founded, is Titus iii. 3. 


~——_ 





*¢ Put them in mind to be subs 
ject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, and to be 
ready to every good work.” * In 
the shining conclusion,” says Mr. 
Baron,“ there appears the masterly 
hand of Mr, 'Trenchard, the aue 
thor’s friend.” 

On the back of the title is this 
Advertisement.—“ N.B. The Hone 
ourable Auditory before whom the 
following Sermon was preached, 
having expressed their mislike, I 
never designed to have hadit print. 
ed: butsince itis stolen uncorrectly 
into the world, without my privi. 
lege, | hope it will not be imputed 
asacrime, that I amend the errata 
of the press. 

Wit. STEPHENS.” 

It is obvious, from this adver. 
tisement, that the Sermon had cx. 
cited attention, and that the first 
edition was surreptitious. Iligh. 
churchmen, we are iwformed, 
were so much exasperated against 
the author of it, that, such is the 
malignity of party spirit, they 
raised and propagated a shameful 
lie of his being obliged to fice from 
Bristol for an unnatural crime, 
This calumny originated with a 
clergyman; but satisfactory proof 
of its falsehood was laid before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by a 
respectable and worthy member 
of Parliament. 

Ata time when, it may be fear. 
ed, apathy and venality have 
greatly diminished the force, if 
they have not generally annihil- 
ated a sense of the constitutional 
principles of liberty, information 
and enquiries, such as PopuLaris 
has given and requested, may be 
useful to bring up to review the 


* Memoirs of Theos. Hollis Esq. v, ii. just and generous sentiments, con, 


p. 682. 
+ The same. 
VOL. VI. 


cerning the rights of the people 
which were in former times assert’ 
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ed; and to remind the present 
generation of those advocates of 
genuine patriotism, of those exam 
ples of political virtue, which past 
ages afforded. 

If the preceding intelligence 
should be acceptable to your Core 
respondent, or interesting to any 
of your readers, it will gratily, 

Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOSHUA TOULMIN. 


-_---—_——~— - = 


The Reformation a precedent of 
Reform. 
SIR, May 11, 1811. 

The article (p. 163.) entitled 
The Reformation a precedent of 
Reform, reminded me of a short 
piece, which might deserve to ac. 
company it, as expressive of the 
same liberal sentiments. I mean 
the address of Mr. Robinson, the 
father of the Independents, to his 
church, on their departure to be. 
come the first settlers in N. Eng. 
land. This church consisted of 
Puritans who had taken refuge in 
Holland from the tyranny of the 
StareCham ber. [ quote from ** The 
New England Chronology,” print. 
ed at boston, 1730, the following 
account, copied from the original 
Journal * of the first or Plimouth 
coluny.” 

** 1620. About 21 July, the 
English voyagers at Leyden, leave 
that city where they had lived 
near 12 years ; being accompanied 
by most of their brethren to 
Delph-haven, where their ship lay 
ready, and sundry came from 
Amsterdam, to see them shipped 
and take their leave. They spend 
that night in friendly, entertaining 
and Christian converse. And Jul 
22, the wind being fair, they go 
aboard, their friends attending 
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them. At their parting, Mr. 
Robinson falling down on his 
knees, and they all with him, he, 
with watry cheeks,  coimmends 
them with most fervent prayer to 
God, and then with mutual em- 
braces and many tears they take 
their leave, and with a prosperous 
gale come to Southampton ; where 
they find the bigger ship from Lon. 
don, Mr. Jones, master, with the 
rest of the company, who had been, 
waiting there with Mr. Cushanan, 
sevens Gays. ZOO pounds sterling 
are laid out at Southampton, and 
they carry about 1700 pounds 
venture with them.” (N. E.. Chron, 
i. 70.) 

Mr. Robinson’s Address on this 
affecting occasion, was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

*¢ BRETHREN, we are now 
quickly to part from one another, 
and whether I may ever live to see 
your face on earth any more, the 
God of heaven only knows. But 
whether the Lord hath appointed 
that, or no, I charge you betore 
God and his blessed angels that 
you follow me no farther than 
you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“ It God reveal any thing to you, 
by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my 
ministry ; for I am_ verily per- 
suaded, I am verily confident the 
Lord has more truth yet to break 
forth out of his holy word. for 
my part, I cannot sufficiently be- 
wail the condition of the reformed 
churches, who are come to a pe- 
riod in religion, and will go, @ 
present, no further than the im. 
struments of their refurmatiol. 


y The Lutherans can’t be drawn to 


: »+ what- 
go beyond what Luthersaw ; 
ever part of his will our good Goi 
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dict 

rather die than embrace it, and 
the Calvinists you see, stick fast 
where they were left by that great 
man of Gud, who yet saw not all 
th ngs. 

“ Thisisa misery much to be la- 
mented, for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into 
the whole counsel of God, burt, 
were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace further light, 
as that which they first received, 
[ beseech you remember it, ’tis 
an article of your church cove. 
nant, that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written 
word of God. Remember that, 
and every other article of your 
sacred covenant. But I must 
herewithal exhort you to take 
heed what you receive as truth. 
Examine it, consider it, and com- 


pare it with other scriptures of 


truth, before you receive it, for ‘tis 
not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of suco 
thick antichristian darkness, and 
that perfection of knowledge 
should break forth at once.” 
(Neal. N. E, 2d ed. i. 84.) 

Mr. Prince, who was & minister 
of Boston, in his ‘* New England 
Chronology” before mentioned, 
quoted the substance of the above 
(p. 90) from ** Winslow’s relation,” 
who was one of the first setciers 
from Leyden. Mr. P. describes 
Mr. R’s address as containing 
** words almost astonishing, in 
that age of low and universal big- 
otry, which then prevailed in the 
English nation; wherein this truly 
great and learned man seems to be 
almost the only divine, who was 
capable of rising into a noble free. 





Las revealed to Calvin, they will dom of thinking and practising in 


religious matters, and even of 
uizing such an equal hberty on 
his own people.” 

Mr. Robinson did not live to 


join his friends in America. He 


died at Leyden, in 1625, ‘* about 
the filtieth year of his age.” Itis 
mortifying to observe how ill his 
advice was followed, or rather, 
low entirely neglected by the set- 
tlers. ‘There is a proof of this in 
your vol, ii. 481. It sppears 
largely from authentic documents, 
in the Appendix to Neal’s History 
of N. England, No. 4. is, ** An 
abridgment of the Platform of 
Church- Discipline, agreed upon 
in the Synod of Cambridge, in New 
England, in the year 1648.” The 
last chapter 1sy— O/ the Civil 
Mogistrate’s power in Ecclesiastt. 
cal matters. After a just dise 
tinction between church and crvil 
government, and declaring that 
‘the power of the magistrates 
extends to the preservation ot the 
peace of the subject in matters of 
moral righteousness and honesty,” 
itis unhappily added ** yea, and 
of godliness too 5 so that idclatry, 
blasphemy, heresy, vending core 
rupt and = pernicious opinions, 
which destroy the foundation, 
vpen contempt of the word preache 
ed, prophanation of the Lord's 
day and the like, are to be re- 
strained and punished by them.” 
But the last article is the most 
remarkable.—‘* If any church or 
churches grow schismatical, rende 
ing themselves from the commue 
nion of other churches, or walk 
contrary to the rule of the word ; 
the magistrate, in such case is to 
put forth his coercive power, as 
the matter shall require.” ‘his 
was virtually to erect in America 
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that court of Star-Chamber, from 
which they had fled, into the wil. 
derness. At the end of the 17th 
century, the code of persecution 
adopted by these emigrants, for 
conscience sake, had grown to a 
respectable size. No. 7. of Neal’s 
Appendix ts,—** 4a Abridgment 


of the Laws and Ordinances of 


New England, to the Year 1700.” 
It contains several curious, and 
many judicious, civil regulations ; 
oue, horribly judaizing, viz, that 
‘**ason of 16, accused by parents 
of rebellion, and other notorious 
crimes, shall be put to death.” 
And another, that ‘* witches suffer 
death.” ‘The articles which refer 
to religion are, as follows :— 
7 Blasphemy, against the holy 
name of God, the Father, Son, or 
Holy Ghost, either in express 
words, or by an obstinate denial 
of the true God and his worship, 
shall be punished with death. 

* Heresy.—W hoever denies the 
immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, or that 
evil done by the outward man is 
siny or that Christ gave himself a 
ransom for sins, or that we are jus. 
tified by his righteousness, or the 
morality of the fourth command, 
or the baptizing of infants, or the 
ordinance of magistracy, or their 
authority to make war, or punish 
offenders against the first Table ; 
whoever, denies any of these, or 
seduces others to do so, must be 
banished the jurisdiction. Who 
ever, professing the Christian re. 
ligion, and being 16, denies any 
book of the Bible to be the word 
of God, is to be imprisoned til] 
the County court, and fined or 
punished as the Court thinks fit, 
If he recants before sentence, not 
to be fined above 102. If’ he of- 
fends afterwards, he is to die or 
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be banished, as the court thinks fit, 

“The blasphemous books of Veers 
or Muggleton, to be delivered up 
to the magistrate and burnt, on 
penalty of 101. Whoever, know. 
ingly, brings a Quaker or heretic, 
is imprisoned ull he pays, or 
gives security for, 100/. and car. 
rying him away again. Who. 
ever conceals such, to pay 40s, 
an hour, or lie in prison ull he 
does. Whoever goes to a Qua. 
kers’ meeting, pays 10s. and 5/. 
if he preaches. Whoever disperses 
or conceals their books, pays 5/. 
or is to be whipped. The pub. 
lisher of any error to be censured 
as he deserves, by the County 
Court. Quakers, not inhabitants, 
to be imprisoned ull the Court of 
Assistants, and then banished, not 
to return on pain of death. If 
inhabitants, they are to give se- 
curity for appearing next General 
Court, and to be banished if they 
don’t recant. If he returns, to be 
banished again, not to return, on 
pain of death. Vagabond Quakers 
are whipt through the towns, not 
exceeding three, and conveyed 
out of the jurisdiction ; if they re- 
turn after three times, they are to 
be in the House of Correction tll 
the County court, branded with 
the letter R, on the left shoulder, 
and whipped as before; if they 
return after this, to be banished on 
pain of death. If any turn Quak- 
ers, they are to be banished the 
jurisdiction, and served as vaga- 
bond Quakers, if they return. 

“ The magistrate signing the ware 
rant for whipping, must menuion 
the towns and number of stripeSs 
and the constable see it executed 
at the expence of the county. — 

“ Jesuits.—No jesuit or priest 
to abide in the jurisdiction. \ hoe 
ever can’t clear himself from sus- 
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picion, to the Court of Assistants, 
to be banished, not to return on 
pain of death, unless by shipwreck, 
or in company with any, upon 
business, with whom they are to 
return. Whatever priest, residing 
there did not depart before Novem. 
ber, 1700, he was to be IM prise ned 
for life, and to die if he broke prison. 
Whoever concealed such, to be 
pilloried, or pay 2007. half to the 
informer. Any justice may com. 
mit one suspected in order toa 
trial, and he may be seized by any 
without a warrant. If a priest is 
driven on the coast, he must go 
to one of the council, observe his 
orders and depart as soon as pos- 
sible. 

** Indians, not to profane the 
Sabbath, 

“ Inn-keeperse—Whoever sells 
drink, except to a stranger, in 
time of a Lecture, pays 5s. Con. 
stables may search for oflenders 
on Lord’s days and lecture days. 
They forfeit 10s. for any neglect. 

+ Sabbath.—Whoever profanes 
the Sabbath, after admonition, pays 
for the first offence 5s. for the 
second 10s. to be bound over 
to the County Court for the 
third. Governors of youth under 
seven years to suffer for them, 
Drinking or sporting on Saturdays, 
after sun-set, pays 5s. Persons, 
refusing to pay, must suffer cor- 
poral punishment, as the Court 
determines. Nor work to be 
done on the Sabbath, on penalty 
of 10s. for the first offence, to be 
doubled for every following one. 
To travel to a meeting not allow. 
ed by law, is a profanation of the 
Sabbath. 

‘** Worship, false.—Idolatry is 
punished with death after legal 
conviction,” - 

Such were the fair conclusions 
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drawn from those false premises, 
laid down by the N. England sye 
nod, in 1648, that ‘* the power 
of the magistrate extends to the 
preservation of God/iness.”? ‘Thus 
tyranises. 





Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most 
assur’d, 

These purblind legislators, while 
they guarded at all points against 
priests and jesuits, could not dis. 
cern, pre-eminent among them, 
the demon of Persecution, that 
sitteth in the temple of God, shewe 
ing himself to be a God. 

The independence of America 
rescued her codes of legislation 
from the deep disgrace of civil 
penalties to controul the profes. 
sion of religion, These are now 
left to be the reproach of Old 
England alone, HN. 
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Lutton, Lincolnshire, 
July 12, 1811, 


Ir is too common for people to 
think of the Reformation, in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth and of 
Elizabeth, as an entire delivers 
ance from Popery in this kingdom; 
whereas, if they would but com- 
pare notes, they would find the 
features of ** the mother of hare 
lots’? so plainly drawnm in the 
daughter, that they might safely 
swear to the family likeness ; yea, 
that little else is changed, but the 
name of Protestant for that of 
Papist, while 9]! the impositions 
and most of the corruptions are 
continued. No goubt, any men 
or bodies of men have a right to 
chuse their own modes of faith 
and worship; hut to impose them 
upon others and also to lay upon 
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them heavy burdens of tithes and 
offerings, to support officers to en- 
force their system, though it be 


ever so much against the will of 


the people, can have no founda- 


tion of r.ght, either in the eyes of 


God or man. ‘Tithes, we grant, 
were enjoined under Moses, but 
neither Christ nor his apostles 
ever either enjoined or received 
them 3 but depended upon volun. 
tury contributiuns, and, as it was 
necessa: y, Wrought with their own 
hands, rather than be burdensome 
to any one. 
tithes is foreign to the generous 
spirit of the g spel, and, in ils cone 
sequences, is beneful to agricul. 
ture, ana fo the harmony of soci- 
ety. While such a bait is held 
out, there wii! always be found 
men ready to creep into the priest’s 
office, or to thrust in their sons, 
relatives or friends, that “ they 
may have a piece of bread.” 
Entering the church with such 
views, it is easy for them to sub. 
scribe articles of faith, imposed 
upon them, without ever exam. 
ining whether they be according 
to the scriptures or no ; or whether 
they are not, in many instances, 
just as though they were designed 
to keep out of the church, the 
thoughtful and conscientious,—as 
was the case with the first creed. 
makers, at the Council of Nice, 
who after they had quarrelled 
some time, and called ill names, 
so that the emperor. was ubliged 
to interfere, sat down in good 
earnest to creed-making, and in 
order to cut off the Arians, the 
orthodox, moved, no doubt, by 
the spirit, inserted these words, 
“that the son was consubstantial 
and of the same substance with 
the Father.” Nay, though the 
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articles were purged of all the 
Dissenters disapprove, the imposi- 
tion itself is sufficient to justify 
dissent. Imposition made Popery 
intolerable 5; and what has the 
Church of England to boast? Did 
the Pope impose his religion, pres 
tending a Divine right? Is not the 
sane thing done here, by the king, 
the parliament and the bishop? 
conjointly or separately, it matters 
not, so long as it is done. All 
subjects of the realm, are bound 
to bear the galling yoke of tithes 
and offerings. True, we are de. 
livered from the obligation of sube 
mitting to the Court of inquisition: 
but if we do not believe the estabe 
lished creeds, though we cannot 
understand them, the Church de. 
clares we must perish everlastingly! 

Now, to compare notes, how 
far are the articles of the Church 
reformed ? Sore not at all, others 
not much, viz.— 


Not Reformed. 
Art. 1. Of faith in the Holy 
Trinity. 
2. Of the Word, or Son of 
God. 
3. Of his going down into hell. 
5. Of the Holy Ghost. 
9. Of original, or birth, sin. 
20. Of the authority of the 
Church. 
23. Of the 
church, 
25. Of the sacraments. 
26. Ofthe unworthiness of miv- 
isters. 
27. Of Baptism. ' 
36 Of consecration of bishops 
and ministers. 
Not Reformed Ceremonies : Vt%- 
(with several more;) : 
Infant baptism, use of the ¢Fo* 
in it, and sponsors. 


ministering in 
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Confirmation. 

Absolution. 

Consecration of churches, bells 
and church-yards, 

Subscription to articles. 

Sacramental tests. 


Reformed. 


Art, 22. Of purgatory. 

24. Of speaking, not in an un. 
known tongue, in the church, 

28. Of the Lord’s Supper, tran. 
substantiation. 

30. Of doth kinds. 

32. Ot marriage of priests. 


Reformed Ceremonies. 


Not worshipping saints and an- 
gels. 

Nor prayers to, or for, the dead. 

Holy Water. 

The omitted articles are of little 
consequence, 

Of the articles not noticed, 
two at least appearto be new ; the 
13th on justification, and the 17th 
on predestination and election, 
How much they improve the col- 
lection can only be estimated by 
those who approve their contents. 
By the above view, the church. 
man may see how much, or how 
little, he has to boast of reforma.- 
tion; at the same time, recollect- 
ing that the bishops and clergy 
strenuously opposed it. 

A REFORMER. 





V. F. to Ignotus, on the “* Letter 
to a Mumister.”” 


V.F. presents his compliments 
to Ignotus, and thavks for his evi- 
dently well.intended remarks on 
his ** Letter-to a young Minister.” 
He makes him pertectly welcome 
to his lively sally on ‘‘ the pocket- 
book in patent. binding,” having 
himself smiled at this and some 





other expressions, of perhaps too 
minute particularity, which. had 
not struck him as improper in a 
private letter, but which, had he 
scen it again betore his young 
friend sent it to the Repository, it 
might probably have occurred to 
him to alter, previously to its 
being seen by the public. With 
respect, however, to the paruicue 
lar article of advice so much repro. 
bated by Ignotus, he must still 
plead jor the liberty of holding a 
contra,y epinion. Had he cone 


Ceived i ively to prove a temptae 
tion to naoence or indifference, 
he trusts (iat he would have been 


the last person t» have recommend. 
ed it; bul a he would think it 
dangerousito deprive, prematurely, 
a lame friend of his crutches, or a 
tottering Infant of his go.cart, so 
he would not advise a young 
friend, unexperienced in the come 
plicated duties of the Christian 
ministry, however well he may 
have been trained in the studies 
preparatory to it, rashly to engage 
in any service, whether public or 
private, till he have thoroughly 
considered its nature and ten. 
dency ; and well digested both as 
to matter and manner, according 
to the particular occasion, whate 
ever he may at any time be called 
upon to deliver, in the presence of 
many persons, probably not a few 
both older and wiser than himself, 

If V. F. bad been giving: nis 
advice to one of the plausible 
class, which Ignotus has first al. 
luded to, he might indeed have 
been afraid that this advice would 
be abused: but as be hopes and 
believes that his young triend is 
entitled to rank wuh those of a 
higher form, whom he has after. 
wards so well characterized, he 
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persuades himself that he has no 
groun | for such'an pprehension ; 
but thal, in every case where the 
time admits of it, he will be care. 
ful to prepare himself for the speci. 
fic occasion; and that he will 
make it his great object to attain 
that proper copza verborum, which, 
to be profitable to the hearer, 
must not merely be poured from 
off a fluent tongue, but must pro. 
ceed from a head which has well 
considered, and a_ heart which 
thoroughly feels the subject. 

V.F. is free to confess, that he 
recollects with regret, and with no 
small mixture of shame, the con- 
fused and embarrassed exhibition 
which he often made of himself, by 
premature attempts at extempore 
speaking, which served to rivet 
and confirm, beyond remedy, a 
natural habit of hesitation, which, 
by other means, might possibly 
have been cured. Much the same 
was the case with Dr. Priestley, 
and similar the effect; while to 
the gradual adoption of the ex. 
temporary mode, it is probable 
that the late excellent George 
Walker was indebted for that vig. 
orous and manly eloquence, by 
which all who knew him will ac. 
knowledge him to have been dis. 
tinguished, 

A full and copious fluency of 
speech, and a self-command not 
easily disturbed, are talents of 
rare attainment, and undoubtedly 
of great value: But they also 
have their disadvantages ; and 
might not many persons be point. 
ed out, who, trusting too much 
to their powers in this respect, 
have been tempted to neglect to 
store their minds by diligent study, 
with that deep knowledge of their 
subject, without which they found 
that they could easily captivate 
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the admiring vulgar, and reap a 
rich harvest of popular applause. 

But I desire not to undervalue 
any natural or acquired advantage, 
Let every man use the talent with 
which he has been favoured to the 
best service of him who has be. 
stowed it; and while there are 
* diversities of gifts,” let there be 
the ** one spirit” of mutual for- 
bearance and love, which, what. 
ever clse may be, 1s certainly an 
essential qualification of a minis« 
ter of the gospel of peace. 

With respect to the suspicion 
which Ignotus seems to entertain, 
of a want of success in our Unita. 
rian academies, in the obtaining of 
duly qualified pupils, or persons 
duly qualified to instruct them, it 
would ill become any to boast, 
who know that all such institu. 
tions must necessarily partake of 
the imperfections incident to hue 
man nature: but those who are 
particularly interested in the only 
one at present existing, to which 
Ignotus’ suspicions can apply, de- 
sire to be very thankful for the 
success which has in general at- 
tended them in both these respects. 
The institution more recently con- 
templated, has also their best 
wishes: and if it should be more 
successful, either in the previous 
dispositions and talents of its pu- 
pils, or in the plan of education 
laid down for their benefit, they 
trust that it will inspire them with 
no feeling but that of congratula- 
tion; perhaps, indeed, also of emu- 
lation—but not the smallest particle 
of envy. And whatever, to use 
Ignotus’ allusion, may be the 
‘© raw materials” which may pass 
through the hands of either of 
them, or the skill with which they 
may respectively mould them into 
form, they hope that both those 
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who may teach and those who 
shall be taught will ever be pre. 
served from forgetting, that they 
all ** have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the CXC llency of the 
power’? of gospel precepts and 
inotives * may be of God, and 
not of us,” 


V. Fe 





Dr. Hales, Rector of Killesandra, 
versus the dthanasian Creed, 
SIR, 

It has been the fate of that ce. 
lebrated production, the Athana- 
sian creed, to bev iolently attacked 
by those who believe even in what 
is called the Trinity in Unity. 
Phe present Bishop ot Linceln has 
been very severe upon it ; but little 
could any one expect that Dr. 
Hales, the oithodox rector of Kil- 
lesandra, so well known for his 
opposition to the Socinians and 
Unitarians, should have entered 
into the field of action, not in fa. 
vour of, but as @ most determined 
foe to, this monument of ant quity. 
Whether the worthy rector of Kil- 
lesandra is an Unitarian or net, | 
leave your readers to determine 
from the following extract from the 
second volume of his late work, 
“A New Analysis of Chronology,” 
pages 909, 970. I do not know 
howto reconcile the Doctor’s com. 
pliment to the liturgy, as cvanve- 
lical, when so much of it is founded 
onthiscreed; and, perhaps, after 
all, the Doctor is pot an Unitarian. 
If any of your correspondents in 
Ireland can inform us whether be 
bas changed his seatuments respect- 
ing the ‘Trinity or not, the intel- 
hgence communicated to the Re- 
pository will much oblige 

Your’s 
SUNDOULOS. 
VoL, VI, 4@ 
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Eatract from Dr. fales. 

* The crecd, commonly called the 
Athanasian, jusily declares * the 
Father incomprehensible, the Son 
incolnprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost Incomprebensible 2 there it 
should have stupped, and not have 
plunged into the ensuing contra. 
diction, * and yet there are not 
three incomprehensibles &e. but 
ohe incomprehensible 5? thus des 
fining what was allowed to be une 
definable 3 adopting the metaphy- 
sical subulties and distinctions of 
the schoolinen (oy some of whom 
it was probably composed) intro- 
ducing unscriptural terms * Tris 
nity, co-eterual, co-cqual,’ &c. 
and perverting the scriptural term 
* unity’ signityiag union or una. 
nimity (see p. 815, note) into a 
personal sense, and even denying 
the express declarations of scrip. 
ture, * and ip this Trinity, none 
is afore or afier other; none Is 
greater or less than another ;’ 
whereas the Father is * atore’ 
the Son in order of precedence 
(Mal. i. 6.) and the Son himself 
declares, ‘ The Father is greater 
than J—is greater than all’ (John. 
xX. 20, xiv. 28) the creed also in- 
consistently admitting afterwards 
that * the Sua is inferior to the 
Father as touching his manhood, 

** We cannot therefore Lut re- 
gret its admission from the Romish 
into our relormed and truly evan 
gelical liturgy, and cxpress our 
wish, with the honest and candid 
Archbishop Tillotson, that * the 
church were well rid of it,’ as @ 
stumbling-block to those that are 
within its pale, and a scandal to 
those that are without: and as 
furmishing a specious pretext for 
those deplorable schisms which 
ave now, alas, rending the vitals 
of the established church.” 
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On a Passage in Mr. Belshan’s 
‘© Calm Inquiry,” on the Love 
of Christ, 

SIR, 

In Mr. Belsham’s late publica. 
tion, entitled, * A Calm Inquiry 
into the Scripture Doctrine con- 
cerning the Person of Christ,” is the 
following passage, which appears 
to me to contain strange doctrine. 

“ Our Lord hasso explicitly and 
repeatedly declared that all the love 
which he requires of his disciples is 
to obey the precepts of his gospel, 
that it seems surprising that per- 
sonal affection to Christ should be 
so often represented, and insisted 
on as a christian duty of the high. 
est importance. The apostles and 


otherimmediate followers of Christ, 


who knew him personally, and had 
derived personal benefits from him, 
in addition to the greatest venera- 
tion for his character, could not 
but feel the most affectionate at- 
tachment to his person; but it is 
impossible that christians of later 
times, who have had no personal 
intercourse with Christ, and have 
ceived no personal benefit from 
um, can love him in the same 
use in which his apostles and 
(her companions did. 
** They may, indeed, figure to 
‘cir imaginations an ideal person, 
iey may ascribe to this person the 
‘ost amiable attributes, they may 
ney that they are under greater 
bhioations to him than to the Fa. 
‘ier himself; inthe warmth of their 
/Nagingtions they may conceive 

emselves as holding converse 
‘ith him, and their affections may 
he drawn out to this ideal bene. 
factor toa very great extent; their 
‘mith and hope, and love and joy 
may swell even to extacy; but 
this is not love to Christ, it is no« 
(ing but a fond and groundless 


Ona Passage in My, Bels 
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affection toa mere phantom of the 
imagination.” 

That enthusiastic feelings are 
often substituted for that rational 
and genuine affection which pro- 
duceth obedience is much to be 
lamented ; but must the genuine 
affection be proscribed because it 
has counterfeits? Christ himself 
makes obedience the test of love, 
and undoubtediy it is the only 
criterion of its reality: but obe- 
dience, separated from love, must 
surely be at least a cold and unani- 
mated, if not a slavish and servile 
task. 

Let not those ‘* whose consti. 
tution dictates to their pen”’ stig- 
matize, as fanatical or counter- 
feit, every warm and grateful feel- 
ing of the more affectionate hearts 
of others towards him who is al. 
lowed by all christians, whatever 
be their diversity of opinion con- 
cerning his person, to be the ho- 
noured and voluntary agent in 
conferring the greatest benefits on 
mankind. But Mr. Belsham says 
we receive ‘* no personal benefit 
from him.” No personal benefit! 
What does he mean by personal 
benefit? If he means peculiar, dis- 
tinguishing benefit, then may he 
say the same of every blessing 
which God confers upon'us 1n com- 
mon with the rest of our species. 

As a christian minister, Mr. 
Belsham must observe, and admi- 
nister to others, that ordinance 
which Christ instituted as @ me- 
morial of himself. When he said, 
‘© Do this in remembrance of me, 
I suppose he expected grateful al. 
fection to accompany the observ- 
ance, as well as that obedience, 
which Mr. B, says, is all that he 
required, j 

Tt is a common, though -_ 
taken, idea that the sentiments ° 
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one who by his talents or situation 
is looked up to as a head or lead. 
ing man of a party must be the 
sentiments of the whole body. I 
am persuaded that in this instance, 
as in many others, this is by no 
means true; for I believe no sect 
of christians have more real love 
to Christ than Unitarians; yet as 
want of love, and desire of degra. 
ding him is so often laid to their 
charge by those who assume the 
appellation of evangelical, I can. 
net but regret that the phrases 
ideal person, phantom of the wma 
gination, &c. should supply the 
adversary with such occasion to 
speak reproachfully, who will not 
fail to lay hold of it, and say, 
** Here is a noted man of that 
party disavowing, or at least dis. 
pensing with, the Jove of .Christ-- 
what need we any further witness ?” 
Aw OCCASIONAL 
CoRRESPON DENT. 





Polume of the Christian Tract 
Soctety. 
Sir, Nov. 10, 1811. 

It must give great pleasure to 
you to observe that the Society 
for publishing cheap moral tracts 
on Christian principles, the first 
hint of which was given by you, 
(Vol. IIL. p. 626) has attained to 
such respectability. I received 
the other day, with much satis. 
faction, the Society’s first volume, 
and, though I had read the several 
pieces before, have perused the 
whole volume with a renewed and 
strengthened conviction of the uli- 
lity of the Society. 

This impression with which I 
rose up from the perusal of the 





little work has prompted me to 
express to you my wish, which I 
dare say is not singular, that the 
friends to the instruction and hap. 
piness of the poor would more 
gencrally contribute to the enlg 
cheap ‘Tract Society not tainted 
with party principles and views. 
Some of your readers may already 
be devoted to Insututions which 
have for ther object ihe mainte- 
hance of a particular creed, and 
[ blame neither their pursuit nor 
their zeal; but there are doubtless 
many of them who are rational 
in their faith and liberal in their 
VIEWS, whose rnterest atl may Su 
speak) Is not given to a creed and 
whose benevolence ts disengaged, 
whom I should be glad to see 
enrolled amongst the supporters of 
a Society, whose design is simply 
to recommend christian virtue 
unencumbered with Calvinism, 

Permit me also to suggest, that 
the volume of tracts would form 
an acceptable and useful present 
to young people and particularly 
servants. The time of year is ap- 
proaching When small presents to 
the young will be customary, and 
I am persuaded many of your 
readers will take the hint, and 
make a Christmas gift of the 
Christian ‘Tract Society’s volume. 
I would recommend the publishers 
of the tracts to have copies of the 
volume done up in various bind. 
ings, some elegant. 

Having said so much in recom- 
mendation of the Society and its 
publications, I shall leave my 
name with you, Mr, Editor, to 
satisfy you that I am 


DISINTERESTED. 
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© Still 


REVIEW. 


p eased to praise, vet not afraid to blame.” 


Pope 


Oe ee 


Art. I. A Calin Tneuiry into the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning 
the Person of Christ : including 
a brief Review of the Contro-. 
vers! hetween Dr. florsley and 
Dr. Priestley, and a Summary 
of the carious OP bous entire 
tained by Christians wpon this 
Subject. By Thomas BRelsham, 
Minister of the Chapel wn Essex 
Street, Svo. pp. 554. 
on and Co, 1811, 
fins very able work, which 

principles of many persons who 

honour the Monthly Repository 


John. 


ords sO mugs h \' ith the Known 


with thei support, ought to have 
been noticed at an earlier period, 
had our avocations allowed us time 
to have givenit the attention which 
the subj ct unquestionably de. 
mands. We are sorry to say such 
un opportuni does hot even how 
present itself, but we think it bet- 
ter to bring it before our readers 
in an imp. 
put it off 
time, not exactly knowing when 
that may arrive, : * 


fect manner, than to 


tO © More coOnventent 


The author has been lone known 
to the public, in the character ofa 
Vindicator of the Supremacy of the 

mercy and 
Atmdness. mn opposition to ‘Frini- 

three Gods, 
and to Arians who, though wtiling 
to enlist in the ranks of Unitarian. 
ism, nevertheless hold 
derogatory to the 


One God, intinite in 


iarians who belreve jn 


n,E 


principles 
erlecth ns 


some sort or other, to Christ. or by 
contending for the ne ct ssity of h is 
miraculous Conc pric vn, as a per. 
Son pre-existing before all worlds, 


\ of 
the Ds ity, by offering wi rship, of 


and of an atonement, to render 
the Almighty propitious to his of. 
fending creatures. Bosides these, 
there are Arians of a different 
class, who claim, and with jus. 
tice, to be ranked with Unitarians, 
as being believers simply in the 
presexistence of Christ, without 
offering him) Divine worship, or 
locking to him as one that has 
made an atonement for tae sing of 
mankind. ‘The should, 
however, be informed, that the 
vuthor of the * Caim Inquiry” 
now before us, is not an Unitarian 
of that stamp he is one who, oa 
all proper occasions, that call for 


reader 


the discussion, as well from the 
pulpit as the press, is the avowed 
advocate for the proper humanity 
of Christ ; and to justily the prin 
ciples of bis creed, to make others 
acquainted with the arguments on 
this important sabject, and to 1en- 
der the main points of the contro. 
versy intelligible and familiar to 
readers in general, are the great 
objects of the work which he has 
laid before the public. 
The inquiry, it will be generally 
admitted, is highly important, and 
in this view of it, the candid and 
libc ral of all parties will be thank. 
ful that a man of Me. Belsham’s 
talents has entered so fully ito 
the discussion. 
Mr. Belsham, it appears froeta 
the pre face to his * Inquiry : was 
himself a believer in the pre-exs° 
tence of Christ, end wastully per 
suaded that ihe spirit which art 
mated his body was the eternal 
logos asserted by Dr. Clarke, Yn 
had he, when he set about we 











critical inquiry concerning the 
person of Chii-t, altogether ree 
nounced the plaustble hy pothesis of 
Dr. ‘V. Barnet and Dr. Doddridge, 
that the Son is God by the indwel- 
ling [ity of the Father. At this 
time, he was the the O1¢ ul proe 
fessor at Daventry Academy. aud 
felt himself bound by a principle 
ot duty to enter fully canto the dis- 
cussion of the controversy OCCU. 
sioned by the writings of Dr. 
[ric stley, and the noble sacrilice 
Which Mr. theophilus Lindsey 
had lately made to the dictates of 
an enlichtened conscience. ‘lo 
assist his pupils in their inquiries, 
he formed a collection of all the 
texts inthe New ‘Testament which 
in any way related to the person 
of Christ, and arranged them une 
der different heads, beginning with 
the simple pre-existence, and ad. 
vancing through the intermediate 
steps to the doctrine of the Deity 
of Christ. ** Nor did he at that 
time entertain a doubt, that in the 
judgment of ev: ry serious and im. 
parual inquirer, the result would 
be a clear discernment of, Wiha! 
he then thought, the superticial 
texture of Unitarian argumenis, 
and a confirmed conviction of the 
preeexistence and superior nature 
and dignity, if not the proper 
Deity, of Jesus Christ.” The lee. 
turer had not proceeded very long 
in this new course before he was 
surprissd and mortified to find 
some of his most diligent pupils 
become Untitarians,acircumstance 
which he was ready to impute to 
the fickleness of youth or the cae 
price of fashion: at length, how. 
ever, after repeatedly reviewing 
the arguments, ** he was come 
pelled, though with great reluce 


lance, to an entire surrender of 


the faith in which he had becn 
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educated concerning the person 
of Christ, and of adopting those 
Opinions to whic he ce rratnuly had 
hoe previels allachms il, and thie 
erroneousness af which ae bad 
once flattered b mselt he should 
easiiv have detected.” 
Mir. Bolsham now resigned the 
professorship at Daventry, and 
was almost bmimediate ly Chosen to 
a similar oflice at the New Colle AS 
Hlackney : to the congregation at 
Llacks ey he was ap pe inted the 
pastor im the year 1794, and in 
1805 he succeeded the Rev. Or. 
Disneys, at the chapel in Essex 
Street. ‘To the young people of 
both these congregations he gave 
a course of lecturcs on thie Ve rson 
of Christ, and the work before us 
may be considered as formed partly 
of these, and of others which he 
dilivered to his pupils at. the 
colleges of Daventry and Hack- 
Cy. 

iflere then we have a work writ. 
ten in defence of Unitarian sentie 
ments by a gentleman who had 
becn educated in the behet of very 
diflerent principles, and who had, 


during several years, been in the 
habit of teaching what are called 
the orthodox doctrines. His tes. 
timeny, therefore, seems to lay 
claim to marked attention. Edu. 
caution and the prejudices of early 
life may warp ihe understanding 
and bias the mind; but in cases, 
in which principles are adopted 
hostile to these, and in which a 
inan’» worldly interest is 12 No wise 
promoted by the change, we must 
ascribe the avowal of such a revo- 
lution in opinions to the pure con- 
viction of aman’s judgment. Our 
author, it appears, so far from 
expecung any udvantag' s to arise 
from adopting a new end more 
simple creed, imagined, at the 
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time, that it would have blasted tarian to adduce proof of the sim. 
his | rects, ane put anend to ple humanity of Jesus Christ. 
his usctulness. Elo bac, however, ®* In this controversy, therefore,” 
investivated and discovered what says our author, ‘ the province 
he believed was the iruth, and of the Arian and Trinitarian is to 
was ready to mah any si rifices propose the evidence of their re. 
that migbi be required ia i pective hypotheses, that is, to 
avowll » the chan: cv hich hed oce state those passaces ot scripture 
curred in his sentiments. Flaving which they conceive to be con. 
sail thus much of the author, we Clusive in tavour of their doctrines, 
how come to bys work, The sole concern of the Unnarian 

Mr. Belsham’s ** Lac iry into is to shew that these arguments 
the scripture doctrine concerning @re inconclusive, that ihe pas- 


thie person of Christ.”” consists of sages In question are cith 
two parts, and an Appendix to doubtful authenticity, or misun- 
the fist part, cor taining an ab. derstood, or misapplied.” Such 
stract ot the conti: ers. between is the state of the question, and 
Dr. Priestley and Dr. Hotsley on upon this statement the work be- 
this subject. The author begins fore us is principaliy written. 

by stating the three principal hy- — The first part of the ‘ Inquiry” 
potheses, viz. 1. That Jesus of contains a selection and examina. 
Nazareth is a proper human being, tion of those passages in the New 
the greatest of all the prophets of ‘Testament which have been alleged 
God: 2. That a pre-existent in favour of the pre-existence and 
created spirit animated the body original dignity of Christ; and 
of Jesus: 3. That the divine na. the second comprehends, A sum. 
ture was so united to the human mary view of the various hypo- 
body and soul of Jesus, as to form theses which have been formed 
one person, who is truly God and concerning the person of Christ, 
truly man ;—the first of these is and of the arguments for and 
the doctrine of the Unitarians; against each hypothesis respective. 
the second is that of the Arians; ly. ‘The first part of the Inquiry 
and the third is that of the Trini. is divided into twelve sections, 0! 
larians. We presume Mr. Bele some of which we shall give a 
sham refers to philosophical Tri. brief sketch, in order to enable 
nitarians, for the great mass of our readers to judge how far a 
those who rank under that name work of this kind will correspond 
believe in the existence of three with their wants and expectations 
distinct persons in the Godhead, The first section is intended to 
and have no notion of that sort of controvert the assertion ** that the 
union above described. In either Jews expected a pre-existent Mes- 
case, as Jesus of Nazareth was to siah,” in favour of which there ts 
outward appearance a man, like but a single striking passage, ¥!2- 
other men, the whole burthen of John vii. 27, ‘ We know this mab 
proof lies upon those who assert whence he is, but when Christ 
his presexistence and divinity, cometh, no man knoweth whence 
They are bound to prove that he he is.? Grotius and Doddridge 
was not a real man; and it is by explain this text as alluding to the 
mo means necessary for the Uni. miraculous conception ; but the 
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learned Whitby understands it as 
referring to a certain tradition 
among the Jews ; and ‘Trypho, the 
Jew, so early as the beginning of 
the second century, represents the 
notion of the pre-existence and 
incarnation of Jesus, as not only 
wonderful, but very silly, and he 
reproaches the christians for their 
belief in the miraculous concep. 
tion of Christ, which he ridicules 
as a fiction equally absurd with 
that of Jupiter and Danie. He 
expressly says that all his nation 
expect the Messiah to be a man, 
bora like other men. 

Concerning the miraculous cone 
ception, related in the first two 
Chapters of the go pels of Matthew 
and Luke, Mr; b, says, the narra- 
tive itself is of very doubtful au. 
thority, because (4.) the Ebionite 
gospel of Matthew, and the Mar- 
clonite gospel of Luke did not 
contain these accounts; (2.) that 
by comparing the Ist. withthe 
23d verse of the 3d chapter of St. 
Luke’s gospel, it appears that Je. 
sus was born fifteen years before 
the death of Augustus, that is, at 
least two yeats after the death of 
Herod, a fact which falsifies the 
whole narrative contained in the 
preliminary chapters of Matthew 
and Luke: and (3d) if the rela- 
tion given of the miraculous 
conception were true, it 1s utterly 
unaccountable that these very 
extraordinary events should have 
been wholly omitted by Mark 
and John, and that there should 
not be a single allusion to them 
in the New Testament. ‘To these 
and other arguments our author 
adds, that the miraculous concep. 
tion, if true, would no more infer 
the pre-existence of Jesus, than 
the miraculous formation of Adam 
and Eve, or the miraculous con. 





ception of Isaa¢g, John the Bap- 
ust, &ec. 

In the third section, Mr, Bel- 
sham examines the several passages 
in the New ‘Testament which are 
conceived to express in the most 
direct and unequivocal terms, the 
presexistence of Jesus Christ: and 
he sets out with observing that of 
the eight writers of the books of 
the New ‘Testament, two only, 
viz. John and Paul, advance any 
thine that can be construed as 
referring expressly to the pre-ex. 
istence of Jesus Christ. Of the 
other six writers, viz. Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, James, Peter and 
Jude, who make no direct mention 
of the pre-enistent dignity of our 
lord, three are professed historians 
of the life, the miracles and the 
doctrine of Christ, and one conti- 
nucs his history to upwards of 
thirty years after our Lord’s as. 
cension; and relates many ines 
teresting particulars of the lives, 
the sufierings and the doctrine of the 
apostles ;—of the subjects of their 
preaching, the miracles which they 
performed, and the success of their 
missions. But neither the history 
nor the discourses of Christ, nor 
those of his apostles for thirty 
vears after his ascension, contain 
the least hint of his pre-existent 
state and dignity. Hence our 
author naturally infers, that this 
total silence cannot be explained, 
if the pre-existence of Christ were 
true. He farther observes, that 
the style of John and Paul is in 
many instances highly figurative. 
Thus, in the gospel of St. John, 
our Lord sometimes uses the metas 
phors, of eating his flesh and drink. 
ing his blood, to express the re- 
ception of his doctrine : and Paul, 
in his epistles, introduces many 
bursh and uncommon figures, via. 
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ei iit ocrs ol Di dy, 
of his flesh and of lus bon: Ss, lo 
Cxpi ss th: inion of ue believers 
tider Clirist as their head : | nce, 
li IS eas we to exp ct that 
uch writers will use fizurative 
lanvuage concern ng ¢ hn t; and 
Mois pecess ‘’ In reading their 
Writings, to distinguish carelully 
between what is liter al and what 


With 4 

is hitthe on 
duced f di} 
ol 


neerning the per 


igurative, 
Paul, Thiers 


to be p! 


Is espect to 
‘ 


no evidence 


— 
~ 
4 


7 - 
Chisties, I havout 


gactrine c 


:, incinaLanneal hots 
Christ; the principal appeal being 
to the epistles to the Phil pyprans 
. 7 err - 

a idl ( oho lads, Willca alba tit ilide 
| i . : . 2 i tt 

tive (hrouzsueul beyond ail oihers, 


Oo tbe epistie to the Hebrews 


tie guihber of which is doubtful, 


aud in which. the writer indulgcs 
himself in an ingenious but forecd 


and fancifut analo: 


\ 
Mosaic li) 


ny bet wey ntoe 
ttute and the christian 
dispensat 1). 

fhe first passage which Mr. 
Beisham explains, according to 


his own theory, Is that Contamed 


in (be Commencement of the gos- 
pel Ly St. John respecting the 
Logos: the criticism is ineenious 
end deserving of attention, bul it 
Is too e}aborate to admit of an 
ubridgn entin our werk. Of the 


text, John iM. 13, ** Now no inan 
hath ascended up 
he that came down from hea 


even the son ol 


> heaven, but 
ven, 
li} 


WhO Ts 


main, 
heaven’, cur author vives the 
terpretations of the Polish Socini. 
ans, Mr. Jobn Palmer, Dr. Prics: 

ley, Bishop. Pearce, &c. and then 
adds that * ‘The common 
and best supported eapreitanat the 
phrase *No man hath ascended up 
to heatcn,’ is this, that no one is 
acquainted with the counsels and 


purposeso{f God tomankind. Yo 


bile 


Mest 


he rm’ 5 Cal 
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ascendlos heaven, isa TY 
of expression to denote the know- 
ledae of things my 
mote trom Common appr hensio 
Cf this Mr. B. brings 
evidence: CL, th Passage IS OX. 
} lained No man hath ascended 
up to heaven”? ice, 
ted in the divine counsels 
but he came 
heaven, even the son of min,”? 1. e. 
excepting the Son of Man, who 
had from God to 
‘kind, This 
a form 
{oO 


‘ 
sterious and rec 


abundant 


no One Is If}. 


struc 


down fiom 
%) 


that 


al commgssion 
reveal his will to mai 
author, I 


sense, says our 


of eNpressi on used in Seripture 
CA Press what SO] divine OFl, 20 oT 


' 
Of tiais he \ Mi UCLS 


HUuchorily 5 ; 
ample tes Hnony: bess S, Uadt 
best sults the 
words. The clause ** whois Jn 
bably an int rola. 
egarded as the 


‘sense 
connection of the 
heaven” 
tion; but if it be: 
genuine text, then it may be Cone 
sidered as a continuation of the 
‘The son man who is 


j. ce. Wito is Instructed 


I's pro 


fhoure, ol 
heaven,” 
the gracious 
‘Phis ex planauion wiil 


mn 
to man. 
serve as a key to other passages 
symport, iw being ie 
ise ** to de scend 


purposes ot God 


the samr 
ferred that the phr 
from beaven,’’ dovs Hot ne 
ly signity a local 
it sometimes CNOTESSCS 
more than coming with a divine 


as evident from 
bv 


of 


cessa4rle 
de. cent ;—~ thal 


noth ' = 


Commission, is 
Matt, XN. 255 and therefore 
argument cau a derived in favour 
olthe preeexistence 0 f{ Jesus Christ, 


words should eccur in 


uniecss the 
a connection which makes it abe 
sciutely necessary 10 understand 
them in a literal and local sense. 
On the same principle, ajr. Bel- 
shame x plains and illustrates those 
passages in the vi. ch, of John re- 
specting ‘* the bread of God whics in 


com: th. down trom heaven, ’ and 
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als¢ verse 62, ** What if: you 
shall see the son of man ascend 
up where he was before.” It is 
certain that a part of this dis. 
course is highly figurative ;* this 1s 
admitted by all Protestants, inas. 
much as the disciples could not 
eat the flesh and drink the blood 
ofthe Son of Man. If then ** he 
that cateth the flesh, &c.” signify 
the man who receives, digests and 
practically improves his divine 
and heavenly doctrine; why 
should not “ascending up where 
he was before,” in the same figu. 
rative sense, imply the knowledge 
of sublime and mysterious truths 
beyond the reach of common ap. 
prehension ? 

Another very striking passage is 
contained in John xvii. 5. ** And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thy own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the 
world was.””) Mr. Belsham, on 
this text, quotes the various inter. 
pretations, and gives the most 
popular explanations, and then ob. 
serves that the great error of ex. 
positors seems to be concerning 
the nature of that glory referred 
to in the verse. It is commonly 
supposed that Christ solicits some 
personal benefit as a reward of his 
Obedince and suflerings, whereas 
the glory to which he aspired was 
that of tulfilling the purposes of 
his divine mission; of redeeming 
mankind from the bondage of igno- 
rance, vice and misery, and re. 
stering them to the knowledge 
and love of God, and to the hope 
of immortality. In justification of 
this criticism it is observed :—1. 
That it is represented in scripture 
as the glory of God to will and ae- 
complish the virtue and happiness 
ofmankind. 2. Christ himself 


represents the success of his doc- 
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trine as constituting his own true 
glory. 3. Tins is the glory which 
Christ communicated to his RPOS- 
thes. 4. This glory of Christ as 
the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, was the object of the 
divine eternal purpose, 5. It ds 
the subject of many prophecies 
and promises; and, 6. Itw ree 
presented by our Lord as what he 
possessed with the Father, before 
the world was. 

2. Cor. vii. 9. ** For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, vet for 
your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” ‘The true rendering of this 
passage is that though he was 
rich, yetfor your sakes he /eved in 
poverty, for: 1. The verb rayeud 
does not signify * to become puor,” 
but ‘* to be poor.” 2%. The con. 
struction requires that the two 
states should be simultancous, 
Hence the apostle docs not say 
that having been rich he became 
poor; that he passed from an 
antecedent state of opulence, to @ 
subsequent state of poverty. He 
simply affirms the existence of two 
contemporary events, that Clirist 
was rich, and at the same time, 
that he lived in poverty. He was 
rich in good works, in the excel. 
lence of his character, 10 the per. 
fect exemplariness of his moral de. 
portnent, aod in the Divine favour, 
as was manifest by the miracles 
which he performed, and which be 
could not have wrought without 
the immediate aid of God. This 
interpretation, adopted by many 
able critics, does not quite accord 
with Mr. Belsham’s ideas, ‘because 
he thinks it destroys the op posie 
tion between the two conditions, 
which are ascribed to Jesus: He 
accordingly prefers the explana- 
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tion given by the learned Grotius, 
and adopted by Mr. Lindsey and 
other expositors, viz. that ** Jesus 
Christ was rich in’ miraculous 
powers, which it was at lis eption 
to employ for his own benefit :” or 
which is more strongly es pressed 
mM a note from Mr. Lindsey *s Se- 
quel, and which the editors of the 
* Impeoved Version,” probably had 
In view in illustrating the text in 
question: §* Christ’s riches were 
his wisdom and great powers from 
God, by which he bad all nature 
at bis command, and could supply 
every want. And his meritorious 
poverty consisted in his never en. 
tertaining a single desire to em. 
ploy his miraculous powers for his 
private ease and benefit, but choos. 
ing to lead a poor dependent life, 


because such an example was of 


the most lasting benefit to us.” 
To this mterpretation we wholly 
object, and we should be almost 
inclined to think that a reverence 
for the optnion of his excellent 
friend, must have biassed the mind 
of Mr. Belsham, in giving to it so 
decided a preterence. If the word 
oplton above recited be used in 
the common and popular sense, 
it is saying, that Jesus Christ, 
foresordsined by the counsels of 
God, to this high office, might or 
might not have fulfilled the pure 
pose for which he was selected ; 
that he might have thwarted the 
views of the infinitely wise Being, 
who always, and independently of 
the intentions and wills of the 
agents, adapts the proper means 
to the accomplishment of the end 
to be achieved. Besides, whence 
dy we learn that Christ had the 
optwn to use bis miraculous pow. 
ers to his own advantage ? Ii there 
be @ few passages that seem to ine 
tlinate this, they absolutely vanish 
‘2 comparison of what took place 
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at the resurrection of [Lavarus. 
Here Christ openly deciared, when 
the miracle was completely ac- 
complished, that he had oticred up 
a prayer to his Father forassistance 
In the diving act: yet (his prayer, 


had not been put up publicly, 
in the hearing ot the pcaple, but 
his thanksgiving was most explicit. 
ly rendered, ** Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me ;” 
his gratitude was not oflered on 
the occasion because this was a 
miracle of greater difficulty than the 
others which had been wrought by 
him,asthe medium, and by which 
the Divine power was displayed ; 
for he adds “ I know that thou 
hcarest me always,” 1. e, whee 
ever the purposes of my mission 
require it; ‘ but because of the 
multitude who stand by I lave 
said this that they may believe that 
thou bast sent me ;”’ which surely 
may be interpreted that they may 
believe that I am acting, not 
by any powers inherent in mys lf, 
but by the power and under the aue 
thority of the Divine Being. I his ap- 
peal might have been intenc d also 
as a warning to Lis own disciples, 
that in the difficulties to which he 
would shortly be exposed, he 
could not free himself from the 
hands of bis enemics by the use 
of miraculous powers, nor, by 
them, zttain to that high earthly 
rank, which they, who looked tor 
dominion and a kingdom in this 
world, urged him to do, We should 
indeed have been led to think that 
this was the opinion of our author, 
from a passage in p. 143, where, 
referring to the subject, he says, 
Christ ‘* did not regard these 
powers as a property acguired by 
his own exertions, to which he 
had an independent indefcasible 
right, which he would EXCESS 
at pleasure, &c.’’ His languages 
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however, in other places, is so 
clear that it cannot be mistaken. 
**Unitarians,” Mr B.says, ** under. 
stand this language (referring to 
Philippiaus i. 5 —9.) solely of a 
voluntary suspension of his mira. 
colous P AVE) s.”” We object to 
such phrases as ** voluntary sus. 
pension :” the will of the person 
sent, in this case, was so com. 
pletely in unison with that of the 
sender, that we cannot well apply 
a language to one that may not 
be ascribed to the ether, and surely 
Mr. Belsham will not say that the 
salvation of men might or might 
not have becn wrought out by the 
means described in the New Tes. 
tament. It wasthe meat and drink 
ef Curist to do the will of his Fa. 
fier: he had but one object in 
vew : his feelingsas a man might 
induce him to shrink, but he 
newr for a moment could have 
felt that he had a choice, as we 
use the word, whether he should 
or saould not use his miracu. 
lous powers to his own private 
benefit: because he could not have 
done ihis without destroying the 
very purpose for which he was sent 
into the world: and therefore the 
tollowing explanation of the pas. 
sege does not, to us, appear harsh 
or far-fetched ;—** that though 
he was rich in miraculous powers 
when the purposes of his missica 
required the display of them; yet 
at other times he was contented 
to appear poor, as one of them. 
selves; to submit to any priva- 
tion, in order that, by this, he 
might be an example to them of 
all those virtues that adorn hum. 
ble life, and to the exercise of 
which, they might and would be 
ealled; and in this sense, they, 
by his poverty, might be rich in 
practical virtues ; in submission 





to the will of God; in benevolence, 
and in the bope encouraged by 
the promises of the gospel.” 

According to this tnierpretation, 
the humility of Christ docs » ¢ 
consist in neglecting to use the 
miraculous power Ww hich accor 
panied bim in the progress ot hts 
MISSION, for his own purpose : but 
i the most peifect Contcntledness 
with his lot, and in resignation fo 
the will of his Father for the good 
of mankind: hence the example of 
Christ apphes with wondertul ef. 
fect: hence the exhortation, p. 144. 
comes with full force :—** Be you 
therefore, like him obedient, selfe 
denying, actively and persevering. 
ly benevolent; and Upon all oc- 
casions prompt to sacrifice your 
own case and gratification to the 
good of others, to a sense of duty 
and to promote the great purpo.s 
ses of rational existences.’ 

Which of these interpretations 
the reader adopts, is not material 
to the writer of the present article 3 
his object is to point out what ap- 
pears (o him objectionable lan. 
guage, in a work that possesses 
very great merit, and that demands 
attention from persons ofall parties. 
Jt is true, there are individuals in 
every sect and in every dencuminae 
tion, who, in the pious aspirations 
of their hearts, can ‘* thank God 
that they have believed doctrines 
contrary to those set forth in 
“ The Inquiry,” twenty or forty 
years, and that rather thun res 
nounce them, they will burn 
their bibles. As we are friends 
to the investigation of truth and 
the reading of the Bible, and not 
to the burning of it, we do not 
recominend to them a perusal of 
Mr. Belsham’swork : they must, if 
they will, remain twenty or es 
years longer hoedwinked 3 
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glory in the dimness of their sight, 
as not being able to appreciate the 
pleasures of more extensive views. 
There may be some, we are aware, 
who cannot, from lone established 
habits, readily admit the interpre- 
tations given by our author of cer. 
tain difficuic passages, and will 
think a few, perhaps, rather strain. 
ed: to such we would appeal 
differently, not in behalf of Mr. 
Jelsham’s theories, but ia defence 
of simple Umitananiom,  * Llere 
are,” they say, ** some passages, 
that seem to speak so strongly of 
the preeexistent state of Christ, as 
to Slageer our belief, though we 
admit the dritt of the 
scripiures is that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a man and in every respect 
lhe ocher mea, except ip the im. 
pork CuUaNS attaching to humanna. 
ture.” Butoaf tie general tenour 
of the New Testament be accord. 
ani with the idea of the simple bu. 
manity of Jesus, should this im. 
portant doctiine bo abandoned bee 


general 


cause there are a teow texts which 


cannot, in their estimation, be ex.. 


plained on this theory: is it oct 
better to regard them as difficulties 
eccurting from the 
time, that bas clapsed since the 
commencement of the ChriStian 
wra: or from the want of a know. 
ledge of facts which at that period 
rendered the subject easy of ap- 
prehension, and would make these 
teow passages accord with the general 
tevour of the other parts ? We are 
contented thus to reason on other 
topics. Those who would feign 
deny the existence of a first cause 
point oat didiculties not easily re. 
solved: to which believers re ply, 
we admit the fact, but is it at all 
unnaigral that the finite creature 
should not be able to comprehend 
every thing that relates to the infi. 


mite Creator? besides if we aban- * 


distance of 
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don the belief of a designing frst 
cause, we shall involve ourselves 
in a@ thousand times greater and 
more numerous difficulties: as 
rational men, therefore, having 
a choice of difficulties, we prefer 
the few to the many. The Uni- 
tarlan may ask, in the same spirit, 
shall he abandon the ninety and 
nine plain and direct passages, 
for tue sake of the one which seems 
to militate against his theory, but 
which may, nevertheless be ex. 
plained on the Unitarian hypo- 
thesis ! 

Having already taken more 
space for this article than can be 
well assigned to it, we can, with 
respect to the other parts of Mr. 
Belsham’s book, do little more 
than recommend them to the ate 
tentionolourreadcrs, Wemustno, 
however, omit to state thatthe ade 
thor not oaly admits the low Arians 
to the tithe of Unitarians, bu! is 
& warm advocate of their chum 
to this rank among religious sects: 
because they are unanimous in res 
jecting the worship of Christ, and 
the personal existence of the Holy 
Spirit; because they ascribe nel. 
ther attributes, nor works, nor 
honours to Christ, which reason 
and revelation appropriate to God; 
and because they differ from other 
Unitarians solely or chiefly, in as- 
signing an earlier date to the exis- 
tence of Jesus. While, however, 
he is willing toadmit these Arians, 
as they call themselves, into the 
class of Unitarians, he objects to 
the doctrine, because it is perfect. 
ly novel in the history of opinions 
concerning the person of Christ, 
it having never been heard of, till 
the last century; and because the 
hypothesis itself is of no use. A’ 
pompous miracle is. supposed to 
be performed, to introduce a’ being: 
of a superior order into the world 
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toaccomplish no purpose, but what 
mig t, for any thing that appears, 
have been equally well. accon- 
plished by a human being acting 
under a Divine commission. 

On this point the Low Arians, 
who are in general men of talent 
and high respeciability, (we could 
refer to several such, whom: we 
highiy honour,) notwithstanding 
their learning, seem to torget the 
precept of the poct, -— 

Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus 

Inciderit: 
nor do they attend to the first prin. 
ciples of the Newtonisn philoso. 
phy, with which they are conver. 
sant, or they would not introduce 
more or higher causes, than are 
sufficient to explainihe phenomena: 
they would not call in the aid ofa 
superior being, to accomplish the 
Divine purposes, in the redemp- 
tion of man, when one of our own 
race could effect, in his hands, the 
sameimportant purpose. We might, 
indeed, be tempted almost to say 
if the Low Arians had learned 
Christ, in the same simplicity as 
they have studied the facts in phi- 
losophy, they would not have had 
recourse to a pre-existent spirit, 
to perform what might have been 
performed by one of their own 


brethren. ae 





Ant. II. A Serious Investigation 


of the Nature and Effects of 


Parochial Assessments being 
charged on Places of Religious 


Worship protected by the Act of 


Toleration ; wherein the mant- 
fest Partiality, evil Tendency, 
and Ruinous Consequences of 
sucha Taxativn, are amply set 
forth. By Rowland Hill, A.M. 
8vo. pp. 76. Kent, High Hol. 
born. 
This pamphlet sets out with an 
assertion of the great and generous 
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principles of liberty, in a tone 
and manaer that delight as; be. 
cause there needs only that the 
patriotic spirit of the wnter should 
be diffused amongst the multitudes 
who look up to him with respect, 
to quict all our fears of a bad 
minister of state or a despotic 
conqueror, 


“ That nation knows nothing of real 
liberty » here religious liberty is wanting. 
The principles of bigotry :nd intolerance 
are as destructive to morality, as they 
are contrary to common sense, Is it pos- 
sible to suppose, that by blinding the 
understanding, and by forcing the judg 
ment, we can meni the heart ?—Let all 
the friends of candour and religion study 
the immortal Locke upon ‘loleration, 
who has established the principles of res 
ligious liberty upon a b.sis, against 
which all the efforts of spiritual tyrana 
shall] never be able to prevail.—It is cvie 
dent from the arguments of that great 
philosopher, that the state has nothing 
to do with any person's religion, pro- 
vided he can give evidence that there is 
nothing in his religion inimical to the 
state. If he can give such security to 
the government, he ought to be protected 
by it, whatever his religion may be.— 
Persecution may exist in a greater or 
less degree. In some instances it is direct; 
in others it is indirect. An exclusion 
from all public offices and privileges, 
operating against conscientious dissenti- 
ents from ancstablished church, is a se- 
rious evil, and an unjustifiable depriva- 
tion of their natural rights Why, for 
instance, should a Presbyterian from the 
north, be diagged like a hypocrite, te 
receive the sacrament as an Episcopalian 
in the south, before he can be qual.fied 
to serve the state? A man may die 
in the field of battle in defence of 
the state, but unless he can take 
a sort of a sacramental oath that he is 
of the state religion, he is to be treated 
as a dangerous alien all the days of his 
life: all these deprivations are litrle bets 
ter than indirect persecutions. While the 

f oaths is by no means 
advisable, yet how much more consistent 
were an oath of allegiance and how pref- 
¢erable to this wretched prostitution 
of a most solemn ordinance, so injurious 
to the conscience and pry eg se 
detrimental to the morals of the public. 
—To this must be added the painful 
consideration, that the Conventicle Act, 
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and other Acts of the same description, 
still exist as a part of the statute laws of 
the realm; the Act of Tole:ation being 
gothing more than an exemption, on cer- 
tain terms and conditions, trom some of 
the most cruel pains and penalties, that 
ever existed in the times of the most 
rigorous and dastardly persecution ; 
when Protestants could persecute Protes- 
tants, because some of them chose to 
dissent a little further from the Papal 
established church, from which they had 
all been di senters but a little time be- 
fore.—From hence it appears, that 
though they who worship under toler- 
atien are thaniful for the privileges 
they at present enjoy, yet religious liberty 
is not complete; an abiidgement there 

fere of what has already been gran ed, 
would be bovh cruel and un. ise —The 
enlargementof the Toleration Act would 
be the greatest wisdom of the legislative 
body, while an abridgement of it would 
be the height of injustice and folly. If 
the yovcrnors of the earth were wise 
enough te discover their own interest, 
they would immediately discern that 
the prosperity of every nation is inter- 
woven with its liberty, and that vice and 
iniquity are never so easily corrected, as 
when protection of property and \iberty 
of conscience are inviolably preserved.” 


These admirable remarks we 
have copied into our work as more 
interesting to the reader, consider. 
ing from what quarter they come, 
than even the proper argument of 
the pamphlet, which we cannot 
do more than state briefly. 

An inhabitant of the parish of 
Christ Church, Surry, appealed, 
it seems, against the parish-rate, 
because it did not include Surry 
Chapel, of which Mr. Hillis min. 
ister. ‘The appeal was heard at 
the Guildford sessions, July 19, 
and dismissed on the ground, that 
the property of Surry Chapel was 
not sufficiently vested in Mr. Hill, 
to authorise the parish to make 
the rate on him: but asthe Court 
did not censure the principle on 
which the appeal was made, it is 
supposed that the rate will be 
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made on other persons concerned 
for the chapel. 

In this state of things, Mr. Hill 
writes to shew the injustice and 
mischievous effects of parishes 
rating places of worship, protected 
by the Toleration Aci. The as. 
sessinent is a novelty, and might, 
he contends, as well be laid on 
churches and chapels of ease, 
from many of which profits are 
derived trom the letting out of 
seats, as on Dissenting chapels 
and me ting-houses. These places, 
he properly savs, are supported 
by voluntary contributions, every 
penny of which has been before 
taxed to the poors’ rate, ‘The as- 
sessment will, he argues, be an in- 
tolerable, ruinous burden, on thou- 
sands of poor ministers, whose 
salaries at present scarcely save 
them from. starvation: besides, 
that it will give magistrates an 
opportunity, in cases of appeal, of 
subjecting the Dissenters te harsh 
and rigorous examinations, and 
will, in etlect, establish a Protes- 
tant inquisition. 

Such is the substance of Mr. 
Hill’s reasoning, which is in out 
minds conclusive, and which will, 
we hope with him, bring a million 
of petitioners belore Parliament in 
a twelvemonth, if this new scheme 
of taxation be persisted in. 

The counsel for the appellant, 
at Guildford, was Mr. Spankie, 
the absurdity and persecuting ten- 
dency of whose speech im that 
place Mr. Hill so wittily exposes 
that we trust that neither he nor 
any other barrister will herealter 
be found to let himself out for the 
odious work of intolerance. 

The subject is new and fat from 
being exhausted. Mr. Hill bas 
opened the way, and other writers 











will, we have no doubt, follow 
him. Should any that see this 
work, take up thetr pens as the 
advocates of the liberty of Dis- 
senting places of worship, we 
would suggest that great stress 
might be justly laid upon the iin. 
mense weight of pauperism from 
which parishes are relieved by 
those places, not only in ther 
large contribution to the mass of 
virtue amongst the lower orders, 
the great security of industry, but 
alse and particularly in thei direct 
charities, their collections for the 
poor, their pumberless charity- 
schools, their benefit societies and 
their socicties for the aid of the sick 
and strangers, by all which we 
are sure that there are annually 
raised and expended many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds. 





Arr. IIT. The Connection between 
the Simplicity of the Gospel, 
and the leading principles of the 
Protestant Cause: A Sermon, 
preached July 10, 1811, at 
George’s Meeting Heuse, m 
Exeter, before the Western 
Tnitarian Book Soctety. By 
John Kentish, 12mo pp. 58. 


The subject of this discourse is 
happily chosen and the argument 
is ably handled; the author ap- 
pears to us entitled to the thanks, 
not only of the Society betore 
whom the Sermon was preached, 
but also of the religious world to 
whom it is now addressed. 

‘Lhe preacher from 1 John iv, 
1, 2, 3, shews that the desire of 
Unitarians of being firm and ac- 
live in that character, arises from 
their, desire of being consistent 
Protestants. There is much pro- 


priety and force in his statement 
et the claims of Unitarians to con- 
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sistency as Protestants, Ist, from 
their contenung themselves with 
the scriptural definition of a Chris. 
tian, Qudly, from their recom. 
mending and aiding the study of 
the sacred pages, 3rdly, from 
their suliciting inquiry and diss 
couraging restraints upon lavesti- 
vation, 4thly, trom their avoiding 
the introduction of unscriptural 
phraseology, and Sthly, from their 
auvowing, and avowing with forti- 
tude, benevolence and zeal, their 
churacteristic tenets, 

We have noticed with pleasure, 
in the perusal of this discourse, the 
elegant precision and correctness 
of the author’s delinitions and 
statements aod the candour of all 
his remarks. 


-—— 





Art. IV. Sertptural Christianity 
recommended. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at the New Chapel i Broad 
Street, Lynn, May 19, 1811. 
In consequence of the Author's 
Separation from the Society 
meeting there for Divine Wor. 
ship; to which is prefixed, An 
Introductory Narrative. By 
Thomas Finch, Author of Ese 
says on Man, &c. 8vo. pp. 
72. 2s. Sherwood and Co, 


We have here a new instance of 
the spread of heresy. Mr. Finch 
was the pastor of a congregation 
of Calvinistic Baptists at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, In a sermon betore 
his people, he maintained that 
men’s vices were owing to them. 
selves and not to the influence of 
the Devil;—some of the good 
people were alarmed and called 
ina neighbouring minister to make 
inquisition into their pastor's 
orthodoxy — six interrogatories 
where put to him—he, at first, 
questioned their authority (they 
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being but a part of the congrega- 
tion,) to catechise him on points 
of faith, but the charch afterwards 
sanctioning, as a body, the pro- 
eceding of the neighbouring minis. 
ter and the other inguisitors, he 
frankly avowed, that he had no 
special reverence of John Calvin, 
and that he differed trom that re- 
former on some points in which he 
had difiered from the scriptures ;— 
the consc quence was, that the pas- 
toral connection between Mr. 
Finch and his congregation was 
dissolved; and we have here, the 
preacher's Farewell Sermon to this 


people, prefaced by a Narrative of 


the steps which led to their sepae 
ration. 
Other persons, it appears, not 


so tenacious of the prerogat.ves of 


Satan, and willing to allow their 
Minister greater freedom of think. 
ing and speaking, have resolved to 
unite as a Congregation, in order 
to enjoy Mr. Finch’s labours, and 
are erecting a place of worship, 
which is to be a temple of Chris. 
tian liberty. We heartily wish 
them success in their design; nor 
€an we put our wish into a better 
form than that suggested by the 
perusal of this publication: May 
they ever be united and prosper in 
the profession of the liberal, 
scriptural sentiments which their 
preacher has so boldy declared 
and so ably vindicated ! 





Art. V. Devotional and Doc. 
trinal Extracts from Epistles 
of the Yearly Meetings in Lon- 
don, of the Peovle called Quak- 
ers. rom the year 1678 to 


1810. 8vo. pp. 78. Cradock 
and Joy. 


It is to the honour of the 
Quakers that they never imposed 
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a creed upon their disciples. An 
attempt, however, has been made 
of late years, through the influence 
it is said of converts to the Soe lety 
from the Methodists, to constitute 
the Trinitarian doctrine a condie 
tion of the communion of Friends. 
‘This has been resisted by some of 


the most respectable members of 
the body, (See M, Rey 5. Viv. 
p- 232, &c. and v. 594, &e.) 
who have contended, we think 
with Success, that al! the rise ipal 
early Quakers adopted the Unita. 


rian hypothesis, theuch, through 
the occasional of 
their language, ther meaning was 
sometimes obscured. ‘lhe editor 
of the present pampblet, has gone 
further than bis predecessors, in 
proving this point; for he hws ase 
certained that there are very few 
phrases in the Yearly Epistles 
that savour of Trinitarianism, that 
not one of this description occurs 
uli a century after the institution 
of Yearly Meetings, and that ale 
most all may be reconciled to the 
Unitarian principle. In a come 
munity, not keen in their pursuit 
of doctrines nor rigorous in the 
interpretation of phrases, it is easily 
to be explained, on the supposition 
of their being generally Unitanans, 
how a few expressions in use 
amongst Trinitarians, the majority 
of devotional writers, should have 
crept into their Yearly Epistles; 
but itis utterly unaccounta ble, on 
the supposition of their being 
Trinitarians, how they should have 
almost entirely avoided all the 
language by which the Trinitarian 
scheme is expressed, especially 
considering that that doctrine af. 
fects the whole plan of the Chrise 
tian religion, and stamps @ peculi- 
ar impression upon every other 
doctrine, 


} 
he ‘ Den 
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bauld published, many. years ago, 
a volume of £* Devotional Pieces, 
com) lod from the Psalms and the 
Book of Job,” which is now very 
scarce; and more recently, Mr, 
Browne, tormerly of St. Peter's 


Art. VI. The Free Grace vf God 
defended, and distinguished 
Jrom the reputed Oithodox No- 
tion of Purchased Grace ; bemg 
@ new and improved Edition vf 
a Work, calied the Antisatis- 
Factionist. By Richard IPrizht. 
12mo. pp. 254. 4s. Exton. 
1811. 

The doctrine of the atonement, 
as commonly understood, so much 
obscures the perfections of the Al- 
mighty Father, draws suéh a veil 
over the glory of the gospel,.and 
is so interwoven with all the great 
corruptions of Christianity, that 
we heartily rejoice at the appear- 
ance of this second, and much 
improved, edition of a work,which, 
in our opinion, unanswerably vin- 
dicates the essential benevolence 
of the Deity, and the reasonable. 
ness and excellence of the Christian 
religion, as a revelation of unpur- 
chased love and universal mercy. 

“The volume is dedicated to the 
several Unitarian Book Societies, 
and will, we trust, powerfully 
contribute to their glorious object, 
the promotion of truth and righ. 
teousness, 


ArT. VII. A Selection from the 
Books of Job, Proverbs, Ec- 
clestastes, Daniel, and the Apo- 
erypha, intended for,the Use 
of Schools and Families. By 
the Rev. B. Carpenter, Stour- 
bridge, printed and sold by J. 
Heming. 12mo. pp. 123. 2s. 
or 20s. a dozen. 

The indiscriminate reading of 
the Old Testament in schools and 
families is an indecorous practice. 
It is therefore of great advantage 
to the interests of religion and 
piety to have selections, judi- 
ciously made, ready for the tutor 
er master of a family. Mrs. Bar- 

VOL, VI. 4s 





College, Cambridge, published 
 Plainand us: ful Selections from 
the Books of the Old and New 
Pestament, accordme to the most 
approved modsra ‘Translations,” 
[See M. Repos. vol: i, p. 88.J in 
one volame royal 8vo, But nei. 
ther of these works makes Mr. Car. 
penter’s unnecessary 3 — it Comes 
recommended by its cheapness, 
and appears to us to have been 
compiled and arranged with much 
propricty. 





Art. VIII].— Love tu Christ. A 
Discourse delivered at Coventry, 
June 11, 1811. Before the 
Birmugham and Warwickshire 
Unitarian Tract Society. Bu 
James Hews Bransby, 12mo. 
pp. 48. Johnson. 

‘The characier given of this dis. 
course in our department for /a. 
telligence, p. 438, is fully borne 
out by the discourse itself; and, 
besides referring the reader to that 
character, we need not do more 
than recommend the discourse to 
his notice. We cannot refrain, 
however, from quoting the Ded#. 
cation; ** To the Rev. Joseph 
Bretland and Joshua ‘Toulmin, 
D. D. who have ably treated on 
the grounds of love to Christ; 


and who, having imbibed much | 
’ oftheir master’s spirit, are cheered, 


as the evening of life draws on, 
by the prospect of everlasting 
communion with bim in the peace. 
ful mansions of bis Father's Soe, 
this discourse is inscribed, as @ 
testimony of cordial gratitude and 
affection,” 








582 Rees’s Unitarian Sermon.— Evans’s Sketch and Sequel. 

Anr. IN. The Duty of Christians be presumed that he speaks on this 
fo partake of lhe Afficttwons of Subject the sense of his brethren. 
the Gospel, considered and en. --- 

Jorced, ma Discourse delivwrred Art. X. The Sketch of the Deno. 
at Portsmouth, I cdaesday, man stionsof the Chrisitan World, 
June 206, I8t1, before the &c. By the Kev. John Evans, 
Southern Unitarian Book Soe A. M. Qmo. 5s. 18mo. 3s.6d. 
cuty. By Tiomas Kees. 12mo. Qth Ed. Crosby and Co, 

pp. dl. Jobnson Art. XI, Sequel to the Above. 
‘Lhe gospel is pr rsonified in Mr. By the Same. \2mo. 5s. 4th 

Rees’s text, (2 Tim. i$.) and the Kd. Sherwocd and Co, 

personification is-kept up in the ‘The importance of books is not 

sermon: Christians are called, with to be measured by their size, but 
much strength of argument and by the extent of their circulation ; 
persuasion, to partake in the af- and according to this rate of value 
fiictions which the gospel suilers (the philosop! er’s as well as the 
from persccuuon — corruption —_ book:eller’s), we know of few mo. 


indificrence, dern works which rank so high as 
A well-deserved eulogium is Mr. Evany’s Sketch of the Deno. 

passed by the preacher on the minations. 

Polish Unitanians, and he gives We would sugoest to the auther, 

us, in a note, the tollowing ine that he docs not maintain his usual 

teresting information concernipg accuracy, in deneminating the 

their descendants and followers:— modern Unitarians Seceneens: they 


“In Tiensy vania the congregations are so far irom being disciples of 
y : . ‘4 =? ' . . : 
of Uniterians at present amount to «,,, inus. that, with regard to a 


about 15¢ cr 200, «id the worshippers, ( | 
> . : 1 ¢ 4)? ‘ / rita mac g 
it 18 SUpposer, Co 60,ccO; and there is cadh s —_ b  PaAVOUTIL | racuica 
an Unitarian ceile.e at Ciausenburg.”’ tenet of that otherwise admirable 


We regret that our limits will reformer, they cannot but consider 
not allow us to copy another note, bim as an idelater. True Socie 
on the subject of Lord Sidmouth’s nianism no longer exists, and to call’ 
bill, which is indeed dead and the British Ant-'Trinitarians Soct- 
buried, but en whose grawe, ace nians, isto give them anick-name. 
cording to an ancient custom, ‘The principal novelty of these 
every passenger almost instinctives new editions ts an account of a 
ly throws a stone. We recom. miserable set of American fanatics, 
mend Mr. Rees’s remarks to the called Shakers, who affect celiba. 
notice of our readers, not merely cy. ‘There is, however, some 
because we approve them, but method in their madncss, for they 
chicfly because he is understood bold just and liberal notions on 
to have been one of the com. the subject of church government. 
mittee of ministers at Dr. Wil- The two volumes are orna- 
iams’s Library, for watching and mented with the heads of the 
resisting the Bill, and to have had founders and champions of various 
& principal hand in drawing up sects, who repose quicily (étéade 
the Ministers’ Petition (M. Rep. ¢éte, on Mr. Evans’s illuminated 
337—341), and therefore it may bed of charity. 
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Fatracts from Mr. Lyons’s Jour- 
nal of his Misstonary Tour in 
Wales. 

Tuesday, June 11th, I took the 
coach from Bristol tor Cardiff, 
where T arrived in the evening. 
Here Mr. Evan Lloyd was to have 
met me, according to the appoint. 
meat of the Welsh Unitarian bre- 
thren, to conduct me to some 
small congregations in the neigh. 
bourhood, where I was to have 
commenced my labours, and spent 
my first week. Mr. Lfoyd, how. 
ever, did not come, and I was 
unable to find any Unitarian in 
the place, but one old maa, who 
could speak little or no English, 
and from whom I could obtain no 
satisfactory information or direc. 
tion. From what T could learn 
of Cardiff, during my short stay 
there, it is a place of considerable 
business, and of rapidly increasing 
population, but there ts no reli. 
gious inquiry in the town, and 
the morals of the inhabitants of ail 
Classes are in a lower state here, 
than in any other-town of equal 
size in the Principality. Being 
unable to procure a place to preach 
in, | remained at the inn tll the 
evening of the next day, and then 
took the coach to Neath, con. 
ceiving that my best plan would 
be to go to Mr. Daves, the Uni- 
tarian minister of that place, and 
obiain from him the necessary in- 
formation respecting the places I 
should visit, where there was the 
greatest probability of usefulness, 
modes of travelling, 


preaching, &c. &c. It was 12 


o’clock at night when I arrived at 
Neath, | thercfore slept at the 





times of 


inn, and on Thursday, the 13th, 
in the morning, called on Mr. D. 
who received me with the warmth 
and affection of a brother. He 
informed me, that in consequence 
of the derangement of the plan 
laid down by him and his bres 
thren, by Mr Ljoyd’s not meeting 
me at Cardiff, it would not be 
possible for me to have a congre- 
gation to preach to before the 
Sunday, as the people in that part 
of the country had no notice of 
my coming before the following 
week. | therefore continued with 
bim until Saturday morning, due 
ring which time we formed the 
plan of my journey and labours 
in Wales, and he wrote to several 


congregations to inform them of 


my arrival, and of the times when 
they might expect me to preach 
at their respective places. 

On Saturday, the Lath, having 
with much difficulty obtained a 
horse, I rode to Coedycymmer, a 
large and populous village, about 
18 miles from Neuta, on the bore 
ders ot Brecknockshire. Mr. 7’. 
Davis, the Unitarian minister of 
this place, received me with much 
cordiahty, and caused it to be 
published as extensively as possie 
ble, that a Unitarian minister trom 
England would preach in his place 
the next day. On Sunday the 
16th, in the morning, many peo. 
ple, of diflerent denominations, 
attended at Mr. Davis's meeting 
house, and it was well filled. Mr, 
Davis introduced the service by 
reading the scriptures and prayer, 
aft'r which he gave a short ac. 
count of the Unitarian Fund, and 
of the design of my journey inte 
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Wales. This part of the service 
was in Welsh language. I 
then preached on the best methods 
of detecting error, and of disco. 
vering and religious 
truth, ‘The people were exceed. 
ingly attentive, and many of them 

to after the service to 
EX PTEss their gratitude to the Uni- 
tarian brethren in’ England, for 
sending a missionary among them, 
and their bea: for the 
success in their 


country. I enjoved the pleasure 


! 
Lue 
promoting 


came rie 


ty wishes 


of my labours 
of uniting with them in attending 
to the Lord’s Si pp , and Was Ue 
lighted with their seriousness. sim- 
plicity and animailon Boing 
Wvited to preach at Wer thyr iid 
vil, which ts about two miles trom 
Cocdycymmer, Twalked there with 
Mr. Daves, and several of his 
people, in the afternoon, aud 
tound a large Congregalion as:em. 
Lied in ihe Independent meeting. 
house. | endeavoured to shew 
them the necessity and importance 
of religious inquiry, the temper of 
mind with which it ought ever to 
be conducted, and its tend ney to 
promote the interests of piety and 
virtue, and the general improve. 
ment of mankind. After service 
here, it published that [ 
would preach in the house of Mr, 
Kees, a Unitarian Baptist minister, 
Inanadjacent village, at 7 o'clock 
in the evening. Here Mr. Evans, 
the Calvinistic minister, accom. 


was 


pruied tacy and, notwithstanding 
our dificrence of opinion, intro. 
duced the service by reading ind 
prayer; and I preached on the 
humauity of Christ, and the tens 
dency of that doctrme, to deliver 
the minds of Christians fro: em. 
barrassments, te strengthen their 
faith, to stimulate them to the 


pursuit of moral excellence, and 
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to render their religion success{ui 
among Jews and heathens. The 
Unitarian Baptists here have met 
with much opposition, and even 
u degree of persecution, since they 
embraced their present opinions, 
By their orthodox brethren, they 
have been turned out of their 
place of worship, though it was 
built by one of the persons who 
ave now denominated Socinian 
heretics, and is in fact his proper. 
ty. But this is an act of injustice 
which they tind they cannot main. 
lain, and they are therefore nego. 
cating with the heretics respecting 
tcrms of accommodation. It is 
excecdiigly desirable that there 
shouid be an Unitarian place of 
worship at this place, as, from the 
great and numerous iron-works 
which are carried on inthe neigh- 
bourhoud, it is more populous 
than any other part of Wales, and 
many of the workmen are of a 
reading and inquiring turn ot 
mind, After preaching in the 
evening, J had much conversation 
with severa}] Unitarians, belonging 
to the diflerent congregations 
where I had preached in the 
course of the day. It was truly 
pleasing to hear them teil how 
they were first led to a serivUs In. 
vestigation of the scriptures, the 
difficulties which they had to en- 
counter in their progress, both 
from their own prejudices and the 
opposition of their friends and ree 
lations, and the pleasure and Sa 
tistaction which they now derive 
from their views of religious truth. 

Monday, the 12th, I spent at 
Coedycymmer, with Mr, Darts, 
and had the pleasure of conversing 
with some very well.informed 
people belonging to his congrega- 
tion, who had read with attention 
most of the modern publications 
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on the Trinitarian controversy, 
and who were well grounded in 
tlicir principles. 

On Tuesday, the 18th, I rode 
ti Aberdare, a populous village, 
abovt 8 miles from Coedycymmer, 
in ‘he neighbourhood of large iron 
works. Tere I preached at one 
o’clock in the afternoon toa large 
and attentive congregation, on the 
terlency of Unitarian principles 
to promote sound morality and 
piety in all their branches and 
connections. After preaching, I 
spent some time with some of tli 
priacipal people of the cengrega. 
tion, who seemed greatly delight. 
ed with the accounts which I gave 
them of the progress of truth in 
England and Scotland, ‘The con. 
greygution at Aberdare is princi- 
pally composed of Unitarians, but 
theie are some Arians, and a few 
Trinitarians among them. Mr. 
Evans, their minister, has. lately 
published a hymn-book for the 
use of Unitarian Christians, in 
Welsh, which is highly spoken of 
by persons of the best taste and 
judgment, in every part of South 
Wal-s. ‘The hymns are all origi- 
nal, and of his own composition. 

Wednesday, the 19th. ‘Took 
my Jeave of Mr. Davis's family, 
of Credycymmer, who treated me 
with gieat kindness and affection, 
while | was with them, Mr, 
Davis is generally esteemed «a 
good preacher, and an able de- 
fender of rational Christianity. 
He has borne a faithful testimony 
to the uncorrupted dectrines of 
the gospel for many. years past, 
and his labours have been attended 
with much success. 

I ariived at Neath in she after. 
noon, «nd had the pleasure of 
meetin; Mr. B. Philips, and se- 
veral viher Unitarian ministers, 
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who had come from different parts 
of the country to their annual as. 
sociation. Mr. PAilips preached 
in the evening at Mr. Davis's 
place of worship, which is a large 
room, up one flight of stairs. His 
text was Acts xxvill. 22. § The 
sect every where spoken against.’ 
Ile spoke in Welsh, and I conse. 
quently could not understand him, 
but was informed by those who 
did, that his sermon was highl 
appropriate and excellent. His 
manner indicates great collected. 
ness and cnergy. 

On Thursiay, the 20th, the 
Unitarian Association was held at 
Mr. Davis's place, which was 
filled with people from different 
parts of the country. The service 
was introduced by Mr. Evan 
Lloyd; Mr. James, of Cardigan. 
shire, preached on the nature of 
heresy ; I delivered a sermon on 
the harmony of reason and reve. 
lation, in relation to the doctrines 
of the Divine Unity and the infinite 
supremacy of God the Father; 
and Mr. Davis, of Coedycymmer, 
preached a short discourse on the 
principal designs of revelation. 
After the public services were 
concluded, the ministers and 
other members of the association, 
continued for some time together, 
transacting the business of the 
meeting; avd then many of 
them assembled and dined to. 
gether at Mr, Davts’s, in his 
large schooleroom. I there met 
with Mr. Edward Williams, the 
Welsh bard, who was one of the 
first proposers of the Welsh Uni. 
tarian Association. He is a man 


of very extensive and varied infor- 
mation, of amiable manners, of 
great liberality, and ofgreat zeal for 
the promotion of rational religion. 
He is about to publish, at the 
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request of many of his friends, a 
volume ot hymns, in Welsh, 
which, in the opinion of many 
of the ministers, will contribute 
greatly to the improvement and 
pleasure of public worship among 
them. ‘The day was spent in 
much harmony and christian af. 
fection, and though the company 


was not so numerous as those of 


the annual mectings of the Unita- 
rian societies in England generally 
are, the zeal, animation, and core. 
dial friendship, by which it was 
pervaded, reminded me of what I 
had seen and felt at our annual 
meetings at London. Thanks be 
to God, that pious Unitarians are 
every where giving proof that their 
principles are not only calculated 
to unite them to each other, in 
the bonds of christian affection, 
but also to inspire them with the 
most ardent and benevolent zeal 
te communicate what they deem 
the greatest of all blessings, un. 
corrupted christianity, to all their 
fellow creatures, Let this spirit 
increase among them, and then 
we may soon hope to see the reli. 
gion of Jesus appearing again, in 
all its own divine simplicity, ma. 
jesty and beauty, and its glory 
filling the world, 

Saturday, the 22d. Took my 
leave of Mr. Davis, of Neath, 
He is a very zealous Unitarian, 
and generally esteemed a gvod 
scholar and an able preacher, yet 
his congregation is but small: it 
1s thought by some of his friends, 
that if they had a more convenient 
and respectable place of worship, 
his hearers would be much more 
numerous, I shall long remem. 
ber the kind, affectionate, and 
friendly treatment which’I met 
with under his roof. I arrived at 
Swansea in the afternoon, and 
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took up my abode at Mr. Job 
David's. 

On Sunday, the 23d, I preached 
in the morning at the Presbyterian 
place, where Mr. lowed is the 
minister, a truly respectable man, 
now far advanced in years, I 
preached on the connection be. 
tween sound rational principles 
and personal piety, and the neces. 
sity of liberality and zeal, in order 
to the peace and prosperity of 
every Christian society. In the 
afternoon and evening, f preached 
in the Unitarian Baptist chapel, 
where Mr, Jenkins is the minister, 
and where Mr. David sometimes 
preaches. ‘This congregation is 
but small, but as it was generally 
understood that an Eneolish mise 
sionary was to preach, the place 
was well filled with people ot dif- 
ferent denominations. In the af- 
ternoon, I preached on the simpli. 
city of the Unitarian doctrine, 
and, in the evening, endeavoured 
to prove that the principal argu- 
ments of our o:tnodox brethren 
are founded in misconception and 
misrepresentation. I had not an 
opportunity of spending much time 
with the people in Swansea, tor 
Mr. David bad so well contrived 
to dispose of my ume, that I was 
obliged to hurry home with him 
at the close of every service. 

On Monday, the 24th, I spent 
the afternoon with Mr. Howe, 
and aiterwards had the pleasure 
of conversing with several respecte 
able people belonging to his cone 
gregation, who are truly in earnest 
respecting the promotion of Unita- 
rianism. ; 

On Tuesday, the 25th, taking 
Mr. Philips for my guide, who 
had agreed to accompany me for 
the remainder of my journey 
Wales, | rode to Gellionnen, which 
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is about 8 miles from Swansea, 
and preached there at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. ‘The meeting. 
house, which is large aud com. 
modious, stands alone upon a 
mountain, and is ata considerable 
distance from any town or village, 
yet the congregation was respect- 
able, both as to numbers and 
appearance. I preached to them 
on the importance of preserving 
and propagating, free from every 
corruption, the doctrine of the 
Unity of God. Mr. Davis, ot 
Neath, being there, gave an 
abridged translation of my ser- 
mon in Welsh, for the sake of 
some persons who were present 
that did not understand English, 
The people of this congregation 
and neighbourhood are greatly in. 
debted to the labours of the late 
Rev. Josiah Rees, for the enlarged 
and honourable views which they 
now entertain respecting the Su. 
preme Being, and the principal 
doctrines of the Christian religion, 
They are now zealous Unitarians, 
and Mr. Oliver, whose name as a 
missionary has frequently appear- 
ed in the Reports ot the Unitarian 
Fund, is their minister, 

Wednesday, the 20th, I spent 
at Mrs. Rees's, widow of the late 
Rev. Josiah Rees, where I was 
entertained with much hospitality 
and kindness. 

Thursday, the 27th, I rode with 
Mr. Philips to Llandyfaén, which 
is upwards of 16 miles from Gel. 
liennen, and preached to a large 
congregation of people, many of 
whom came from a very consider- 
able distance. Mr. Griffiths, the 
Unitarian Baptist minister at this 
place, is a plain man, who never 
had any of the advantages of edu- 
@ation, but he possesses good 


sense, is a man of an excellent 
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spirit, of great piety, and of great 
zeal tor the promotion of the uth, 
and his labours tn the 
much opposition, have been ate 
tended with much = success. I 
preached to his people on the 
similarity of some of the circume 
stances of the first Christians, and 
those of the Unitarians of the pre- 
sent times, and the honour and 
happiness of being engaged with 
eur best powers, in the promotion 
of that glorious cause, for which 
so many of the best of men, in 
every age, lived and died. Mr, 
Philips gave a translation of my 
sermon in Welsh, as there were 
several persons present who did 
not understand English. After 
service we met in a house adjoin. 
ing the chapel, and spent some 
time in agreeable conversation, 
respecting the principles and pros 
gress of Unitarianism. The cone 
versation I had with these good 
people, reminded me very forcibly 
of the friendly conferences which 
were so freque nt at the close of 
service in Scotland, and by which 
I was so much encouraged in my 
labours when I first visited our 
brethren in the North. 

On Friday, the 28th, I rode to 
Llannelly, which is about 19 miles 
from Llandyfdn. Here Mr. Covk, 
a surgeon, and Mr. Hughes, fore 
merly of Exeter, did every thing 
in their power to procure a megte 
ing-house for me to preach in, but 
in vain. It was, however, deter. 
mined by our friends, that we 
should meet in a room, the only 
place we could obtain, and notice 
of the time of service was given by 
the town cryer. The room and 
other parts of the house were 
exceedingly crowded, and many 
persons stood out of doors, where 
they could hear, though the wea. 


midst of 
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ther was very unfavourable. I 
preached on the importance of 
knowing the truth, and the ten. 
dency of rational religion to en. 
large the mind; ana liberalize the 
heart. After pieaching, several 
persons came to Mr. Philips, to 
request that Unitarian preachers 
might visit them, and promising 
that they would provide a place 
for preaching. 

Saturday, the 29th, we rode 
to Llangendeyrn, where | intend- 
ed to preach, but in consequence 
of the miscarriage of a letter, they 
had no notice of my coming, and 
I therefore continued my journey 
to Carmarthen, where | arrived in 
the evening. Mr. John Daiis, 


in this place, received me with 
great kindness, and did every thing 
in his power to promote the objccts 
of my mission in bis neighbour. 


hood. 

On Sunday, the 30th, I preach- 
ed in the morning in Priory-street 
Chapel, to a large congregation, 
composed, as I afterwards under. 
stood, of Arminian and Calvinis. 
tic Baptists, and a few Arians and 
Unitar.ans. Here I end: avoured 
to prove, that Gud the Father is 
the only preper object of religious 
worship, and consequently that 
they are the only true worshippers, 
who worship him in spirit and 
in truth. The people in general 
heard me with seriousness and 
attention, and many of them at. 
terwards spoke to me respecting 
my sermon, with candour; but 
some parts of it had given such 
offence to the minister, and some 
of the leading orthodox people, 
that they told Mr. Davis, they 
would not lend me their place to 
preach in any more. 

In the. afternoon, I preached at 
Mr, Peter's chapel, in Lammas. 
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street. Mr. Peter is the principal 
tutor of the acad: my at Carmar. 
then, ard a zealous Calvinist 
His congregation is larve and re. 
spectable. They heard me with 
much seriousness and attention, 
while I chdeavoured to prove 
that Christianity was not intended 
to confound, but to enlichten, the 
human mind, that it can only 
effect this where there is a spirit 
of inquiry, and consequently, that 
candour and liberality are at once 
the duty and interest of every 
Christian community.. In the 
evening, I went to Ldangendeyrn, 
which is about 7 miles from Car- 
marthen, accompanied by several 
persons who had heard me in the 
former parts of the day. Tere ] 
preached to a large congregation 
on the tendency of Unitarian prin. 
ciples to emancipate the mind 
from prejudice, illiberality and 
vice. Mr. W. Thomas, who is 
the minister here, was formerly a 
Calvinistic Baptist, and has had 
the happiness of seeing his cone 
greeation procecding with him 
from one stage to ancthcr in the 
path of inquiry, until they became 
confirmed and zealous Unitarians. 
lic is a young man, of good 
preaching abilities, and his piety 
and zeal have procured him the ese 
teem of his neighbours in gencral. 
I spent some time with the prin- 
cipal people of his congregation, 
and was highly gratified to find 
them so intelligent, so hearty in 
the cause of truth, and so cordially 
united to their minister and to 
each other. Mr. Thomas's prose 
pects of usefulness in this neighe 
bourhood are certainly very great. 
It was near 12 o'clock at night 
when I returned, greatly fatigued, 
to Carmarthen; but exceedingly 
happy, in the firm persuasion, 
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that the labours of the day would 
not be lost. 

On Monday, the first of July, 
I preached in an Arian Baptist 

lace of worship at Carmarthen, 
where a Mr. Davis is the minister. 
The congregation here was com. 
posed of people of different deno. 
minations, who had heard me the 
day before. It was as large as 
the place would contain, and 
also respectable and attentive, I 
preached on the misrepresenta. 
tions generally made respecting 
Unitarians and their principles, 
by their prejudiced opponents, 
There are some young people at 
Carmarthen, who, by reading the 
Monthly Repository, and other 
Unitarian publications, have been 
convinced of the difference be- 
tween primitive Christianity and 
modern orthodoxy ; and they are 
endeavouring, with Mr, Davis, to 
obtain a chapel for Unitarian wor. 
ship, which is shortly to be vacated 
by its present occupiers, as they 
cannot, with any degree of satis. 
faction, attend the other places in 
the town. They are also in hopes, 
_ that if they can obtain assistance, 
as to preaching, from neighbour. 
ing ministers, a considerable con. 
gregation of Unitarians will soon 
be collected there. 

On Tuesday, the 2d, I went 
from Carmarthen to Templeton ; 
but as, in consequence of a mis- 
take respecting the time of my 
coming, the people did not expect 
me, and were all employed in 
different directions in the hay. 
fields, I went on to Tenby, which, 
is about 28 miles from Carmar. 
then; but could find no Unita. 
rians, nor any opening for preach- 
ing in the town, I slept at the 
inn, and the next morning, Wed- 
nesday, the Sd, proceeded to 
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Pembroke. Here also, I could 
find no Unitarians, and I consee 
quently proceeded to Haverford 
West, where I was equally unsuce 
cessful, 

On Thursday, the 4th, IT re. 
turned to Carmarthen, where I 
arrived about eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

Friday, the 5th, I remained at 
Carmarthen, and saw and cone 
versed with many of the people 
who had heard me preach there, 
and who appeared to be in the 
way of inquiry. 

On Saturday, the 6th, Mr. 
Philips having returned from 
home, where he had been to make 
some necessary preparations for 
the remaining part of our journey, 
we rode to Rhyd-y», Park, a small 
village, about 18 miles from Car. 
marthen. We were received here 
by Mr. Philips, the Unitarian 
minister, with much cordiality 
and kindness. 

Ou Sunday, the 7th, I preached 
at Rhyd.y.Park chapel, to a large 
and respectable congregation, and 
endeavoured to prove, that the 
natural tendency of Unitarian 
principles, is to lead men to re. 
spect. the scriptures, to receive 
with confidence and gratitude the 
discoveries of the gospel, and to 
discharge, with fidelity and geal, 
the various duties of life. Mr. Phi- 
(apsgave a translation of my sermon 
in Welsh, and concluded the ser- 
vice with prayer. In the efter. 
nuon, I preached out of doors, at 
Cuomfelinfinich, the house of Mr. 
Rees Davis being too small to 
contain the people. My subject 
here was the importance of relir 
gious truth, to all the interests of 
man, and Mr. Philips preached 
on the same subject in Welsh, 


After the service, we spent @ COR 
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siderable time with many of the 
people who had been hearing us 
both parts of the day. Their con. 
versation proved that they had 
been most seriously employed in 
searching the scriptures, that they 
might know the truth, and that it 
Was not without mature delibera. 
tion and conviction, that any of 
them had renounced the creeds of 
their ancestors.  Fittcen years 
since, there were no Unitarians in 
this neighbourhood, but now, 
many of the most respectable far- 
mers in the country are zealous 
friends and promoters of rational 
Christianity. Mr. Philips, the 
minister at Rhyd-y-Park, is a fare 
mer; he possesses a strong mind, 
and understands the ‘Trinitarian 
controversy very well; but, ow. 
lig to bis infirmities, he 1s not able 
to make much personal exertion, 
and his place is often supplied by 
Mr. 8. Philips and Mr. Thomas, 
of Liang: ndeyrn, 

On Monday, the 8th, I preach- 
ed, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
at Panteg, and Mr. Philips 
preached in Welsh, on the rea. 
sonableness, scripturality and ex. 
cellent practical effects of Unita. 
rian principles. Mr. Evans, the 
minister of the congregation at this 
place, isa farmer. He was for. 
merly a Calvinistic Baptist, but 
by reading attentively some Uni. 
turian publications, hearing some 
preachers of that denomination, 
wid by a careful perusal of the 
scriptures, he was at first led to 
doubt, and finally to renounce 
his trinitarian opinions; and 
though he endured much opposi- 
tion from some of his connections, 
when it was known that he had 
embraced his present sentiments ; 
and a division took place in the 


Congregation, he has now the hap. 
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pines of seeing the people to 
whom he preaches established jn 
Unitarian principles, and zealous 
for their promotion. I had much 
pleasant conversation with several 
ofthem, at Mr. Evans’s house, afe 
tertheservice. Intheevening, | rode 
to Newcastle, which is about 14 
miles from Rhyd-y.Park, on the 
borders of Cardiganshire. There 
are no Unitarians in the town, 
and very few people came to hear, 
though they had sufficient notice 
of preaching, and it was at atime 
of the day, which would not ins 
terfere with their labours or busi. 
ness. I preached to a small con. 
gregationon the humanity of Christ, 
We slept that night at an inn, and 
on Tuesday, the 9th, proceeded to 
Cardigan. Here | found three 
or four Unitarians. In the even. 
ing, after Mr. Philips and myself 
had made many fruitless efforts, to 
find a place for preaching, the 
landlord of the inn told us that he 
had an empty house in the centre 
of the town, and that we might 
have it for an hour or two for 
worship. 1 consequently sent the 
town cryer to give notice of 
preaching at 7 o’clock, and a very 
large company of respectable pcos 
ple attended. I endeavoured to 
shew how much the interests of 
truth and religion were injured 
by illiberality and intolerance, 
stated what were the leading prite 
ciples of Unitarians and the rea. 
sons why they were zealous for 
their promotion, and enforced 
the duty of apatient and ‘impar- 
tial investigation of the scriptures. 
After preaching I met with several 
people, who entered very freely 
into conversation respecting cod- 
troversial subjects with me, an 

heard me with much patience and 
candour, while I endeavoured (0 
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explain and defend the principles 
of Unitarianism. 

On Wednesday, the 10th, I re. 
turned to Newcastle, and on 
Thursday, the Lith, rode to Llan- 
dysstl, where | preached out of 
doors, toa considerable congre. 
gation, on the characteristic marks 
oftruth; and Mr. Davis, of Neath, 
who was in that country on a visit 
to his father, preached in Welsh 
on the same subject. There are 
not many Unitarians in this vil- 
lage, but the enquiries of the peo. 
ple seem very much directed to- 
wards subjects of a religious nature. 
After preaching, some Calvinists 
entered into conversation with 
Mr. Davis, respecting what had 
been advanced in both our ser. 
mons, and came to the inn where 
I was, to refute our opinions, 
They were, however, not very well 
acquainted with their own system, 
and were so warm, that they very 
soon involved themselves in the 
most contradictory assertions, and 
made concessions, which were 
entirely subversive of the doctrines 
they were so zealous to support. 
They left us, however, with 
more calmness than they pes- 
sessed at the commencement of 
the argument, acknowledging 
that their creed was not with. 
out its difficulties, and that 
Christians of all denominations 
ought to treat each other with 
more candour and liberality, than 
they have generally done.—After 
preaching, I accompanied Mr, 
Davis to Castle-Howel, and it was 
near midnight when we arrived. 
Mr. Davis, of Castle Howel, is 
an Arian, and is greatly respected 
in his neighbourhood, as a scholar, 
a preacher and an excellent 
man. 


-‘On Tuesday, the 12th, I preach- 





ed at Mr. Davis's place, at Liwune 
Rhyd-Owen, toa large congrega- 
tion, on the best methods of pro. 
moting the general interests of the 
church of Christ, and Mr. Daves 
of Neath gave a translation of 
my sermon in Welsh, 

On. Saturday, the 13th, T res 
mained at Castle Huwel, and on 
Sunday, the 14th, in the morn- 
ing, rode ewith Mr. Phitips and 
another friend to Livyn-y-gros, 
which is about 7 miles from 
Castle Howel, and where Mr, 
James, of Lloyd-jack, 1s the minis« 
ter. Here I met the largest cone 
gregation of Unitarians I saw in 
Wales. Mr. Jones, of Halifax, 
preached to them in Welsh, on 
the doctrine of the atonement, I 
preached on the practical effects 
of Unitarian principles, and Mr. 
Philips gave a short translation of 
my sermon in Welsh, Many of 
the members of this congregation 
are respectable farmers; they are 
people of good information, and 
very zealous Unitarians, In the 
evening, 1 preached to a very 
crowded congregation at Lambe. 
der, on the humanity of Christ, 
and Mr. James preached on the 


‘same subject, in Welsh. After 


preaching, I rode 10 miles to 
Lloyd-jack, in company with Mr. 
James, and several other friends, 
and slept at the house of Mr. 
David Jenkin Rees, where Mr, 
James lives. Mr. Kees has been 
of the utmost service to the cause 
of Unitarianism, in every part of 
this neighbourhood. He is a man 
of a very strong mind, of great 
zeal, and who bears the most ex- 
cellent character. I preached in 
his house, to as many people as tt 
would contain, on Monday the 
15th, in the morning, at 9 o’clock, 
on the properties and effects of 
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religious truth, and Mr. James branches of theological contro. 
gave a translation of my sermon versy, nor so deeply read in SCTIP. 
m Welsh. In the afternoon, I tural criticism, as those of Scot- 
took my leave of Mr. PAilips, who land: but they understand and 
had accompanied me through the feel the value and importance of 
greatest part of my journey in their principles, and their general 
Wales, and also of the kind friends information is much greater, com- 
at Lloyd.jack, and Mr. James pared with that of the mass of 
went with me to Aberystwith. the people among whom they 
There is no man in Wales more live. The Scotch Unitarians are 
capable of serving the cause of more deliberate and methodical 
Unitarianism than Mr. James, nor in all their proceedings; the Welsh 
is there any person more zealous are more Jively, more liberal in 
and active in that cause. He was their views of Church government 
brought up at Exeter, under the and discipline, and much more 
late excellent Mr. Kenrick, and tolerant towards each other, in 
is generally esteemed a good scho- relation to those differences of 
lar, as well as an able preacher. opinion, which must ever be found 
He has published two pamphlets, among thinking people. 
on the doctrine of satisfaction, in’ On the whole, Unitarianism 
the Welsh language, which are has made very great progress in 
highly spoken of, on account of Wales, during the last ten or fif. 
the clearness and force with which teen years, though it has been 
they are written, and he is about opposed most strenuously by great 
to publish a third on the same numbers of the most zealous, 
subject. His labours have been active and popular Calvinistic 
productive of great good in Curdi- preachers, by the longeestablished 
gansiire, and he will, I doubt not, prejudices of the great majori y of 
be increasingly useful. On Tues. the people, by all the warmth of 
day, the 16th, I took the coach at enthusiasm, and by all the intol- 
Aberystwith for Chester, where I erance of bigotry; and from the 
arrived on Wednesday, the 17th. numbers, information, zeal and 
This was a journey of much activity of its friends, in that part 
labour,. but I cannot look back of the country, there is every 
upon the various parts of it, with. reason to expect its much more 
out feelings of the greatest pleasure extensive diffusion and glorious 
and satisfaction. In most of the success. 
places I visited, I met with well. I have travelled, on this journey, 
informed and zealous Unitarians, about $25 miles—I was from home 
who treated me with great kind. 50 days, and preached 26 times. 
ness, fully entered into the design 
of my journey, and did ever , 
ching in their ome toaid my ne Methodist Conferences 
ertions; and I hope and trust The Sixty-ErentH Annual 
that our mutual efforts, to serve Conference of the Preachers late 
the best of causes, have not been in connexion with the Rev. John 
altogether fruitless. The Welsh Wesley, was held in Sheffield, July 
Unitarians are not, perhaps, so well 29, 1811, and some following 
sequainted with all the minute days; Charles Atmore, President, 
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—Thomas Coke, Secretary. We 
shall give an account of the ** Mi. 
nutes,” 
the ** Questions” and ‘* Answers.” 
—-—The Preachers admitted into 
Full Connexion are, for England 
and Scotland 39; for Ireland 5: 
these have travelled Four Years. 
‘There remain on Trial, of those 
that have travelled 3 years, for 
England and Scotland 61, for 
Ireland 11; of those that have 
travelled 2 years, for England and 
Scotland 45, for Ireland 7; of 
those that have travelled 1 year, 
for England and Scotland 56, for 
Ireland 8. There are admitted 
on Trial 63. The plan of admit. 
ting candidates on Trial for the 
ministry, seems to be, that they 
shall be recommended by the 
Quarterly Meeting of the Circuit 
to which they belong, and then 
examined by 3 of the Preachers, 
or Superintendants of Districts, 
who have each travelled 10 years, 
who are to testify their approba- 
tion, in writing, to the Conlerence. 
—Kight Preachers died the last 
year, among whom was PIERRE 
pu Poenrtavice, of whose life an 
interesting sketch is given. He 
was born of illustrious parents, at 
Fougere in France, 1770, and 
emigrated, on the Revolution, to 
Jersey, where he became ac- 
quainted with the methodist 
preachers; ‘* some years after, 
travelling with Dr. Coke, he was 
brought under deep anguish of 
mind, and then saved by faith in 
Christ, at Sheffield, under the 
prayers of Messrs. Hen. Taylor 
and Bramwell.”” Ue commenced 
minister, and preached, first, in 
Jersey and the neighbouring 
islands, and, after 1802, in his 
native country. He spent his last 
years chiefly with 5 Protestant con. 


according to the order of 
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gregations near Bolbec in France, 
but had several invitations to offi. 
ciate at Bolbec, Havre de Grace, 
Rouen, &c, * and on these occa. 
sions, the churches were crowded 
with both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. He boarded at Mon. 
sieur Cadoret’s, one of the Protes. 
tant ministers, who, with his wife, 
ts converted, and truly pious.” 
He died Dec. 1, 1810, Ques. 
tion 5, and the Answer, are rather 
curious, considering that the Con. 
ference is an Assembly of Preach. 
ers. ** Q. Are there any objec. 
tions to any of our Preachers ?— 





A. They were examined one by . 


one.” ‘Thus, these divines exae 
mine one another’s characters, for 
the satisfaction of their people! 
Two preachers only, in the 
last year, desisted from travelling, 
and both from ill health.—From 
the stations of the preachers we 
gather the following particulars, 
Dr. Coke is ** General Superin. 
tendant of the Irish, Welsh, West 
India, Nova Scotia, and New. 
foundland Missions.” England 
and Scotland are divided into 
xxvii Districts and 271 Circuits ; 
Ireland into x Districts and 48 
Circuits. The number of Regular 
Preachers stationed by Conference 
is scarcely credible :—they are, 
for Gibraliar and Sierra’ Le. 
one 43 for British Dominions 
in Ameri¢a 42; for Ireland 
125; tor England and Scotland 
743! The Local Preachers are 
not here taken into account, nor 
is their number furnished by the 
Minutes; but if they bear the 
same proportion to the Regular 
Preachers in the Old Connexion 
that they doin the New, (a very 
probable supposition,) which is 
about 5 to 1, the sum total of 
Wesleyan Preachers of the Old 
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Connection, in the British Domi- 
nions, and chiefly in England and 
Scotland, will appear to be the 
astonishing number of nearly Five 
Thousand, Five Hunprep!! 
The report is enough to make or- 
thodox Churchmen tremble for the 
ark, The total numbers in the 
Society are thus given,—West In. 
dies 11,892; Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland 1390; Sierra Leone 
50; Gibraltar 50; Ireland 28,194; 
Great Britain 145,579: making 
in all 187,155. (The increase in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
year, is 7,975.) The number ‘* in 
Society”? is but a minor part of the 
followers of Wesley—perhaps, not 
more than a fourth or fifth part; 
according to which computation, 
the Methodists in the British Em. 
pire amount tonearly a MILLion 
oF PEorLr.—America is said to 
have almost as many,—There are 
88 collections for new Chapels or- 
dered this year.—Every Superin. 
tendant is directed ‘* to form a 
Committee in his Circuit, who 
may co-operate with the General 
Committee in London, for the 
purpose of disseminating Religious 
Tracts throughout the land.’”— 
Thanks are given to the Committee 
of Privileges, and to some parti- 
cular individuals, ** for their well. 
directed, indefatigable, and suc. 
cesstul exertions, in opposition to 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill.””-—Among 
the ** Miscellaneous Orders and 
Resolutions of Conference,” are 
some relating to a New School for 
the Sons of Preachers. There has 
long been a school for this pur- 
pose, at Kingswood, near Bristol; 
but it is found insufficient, besides 
being inconvenient to many of the 
Districts. The Conference, there. 
fore, ordered the purchase of the 
House and Estate of Woodhouse. 
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Grove, near Leeds in Yorksiure, 
and decreed that it should be 
designated, ‘in honour of their 
venerable Father in the Gospel, 
The Wesleyan Academy at Wood- 
house Grove.’? <A_ subscription 
fer this purpose was opened by the 
preachers present, and a circulat 
was resolved to be sent to every 
preacher absent, ‘* requesting him 
to contribute a sum, not less than 
One Guinea, and more, if his 
circumstances will permit.” ‘The 
Superintendants were directed also 
*¢ to make immediate application 
to the principal friends in their 
respective circuits ;’? lists of the 
subscribers to be published, from 
time to time, on the covers of the 
Methodist Magazines. —The next 
Conference togbe held at Leeds, 
on the last Monday in July, 1812. 
—There foliowsan ** Address from 
the Irish to the British Confe- 
rence,” with the Answer. We 
hope the Irishmen blunder, when 
they assure their English brethren, 
that, amongst other doctrines, that 
of ** The total depravity of human 
nature,” shall be stated by them 
** not merely as an article of faith, 
but also as a principle of conduct. 

They are grateful to the English 
Conference tor sending over Dr. 
Adam Clarke, to his native coun. 
try, to be their President, and 
pray for his re-appointment to that 
office. The English Answer 1s 
more fervid than the Irish Epistle : 
—it states, that ** this 1s the twen- 
tieth Conterence since the great 
aud good Mr. Wesley was taken 
from their head,”? who is described 
as their divinely appointed centre 
of union; it contains a singular 
exclamation, in allusion to. the 
prosperity of the Methocists, 
which it may puzzle whole cir 
cuits, and even districts, to trans 
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bate and understand, — ** What 
marks have we constantly of our 
living under a Vheocracy /’— it 
discioses a fact which wears a 
threatening aspect towards the or. 
thodox faith—** Our Conierence, 
which is now near a close, has 
been honoured much by the pre. 
sence of our Lord, and by strong 
proofs of our unanimity aud bro. 
therly love. Not but we have 
had some difficulties in stationing 
one another. ‘The mental refine. 
ment ameng many of our peopie, 
waich naturally arises from their 
improvement in knowledge, dis- 
poses some of them to wish for a 
greater degree of modern accom. 
plishments in the language and 
address\ of their Preachers, than 
was expected in their first setting 
out in our blessed work, when 
plain simplicity of speech, en. 
forcing experimental aud practi. 
cal religion, were thought sufli- 
cient recommendations in those 
who were sanctioned by the ap- 
pointment of the Conference. We 
notice this, not so much for any 
evil that is yet done; but we 
see a danger, which, if not pre. 
vented in due time, may be at- 
tended with bad consequences, 
We are not advocates for igno- 
rance ; but we know from scrip- 
ture, there is a knowledge that 
puffeth up, and a wisdom which 
is from beneath: from these we 
hope to be ever preserved by our 
all-suflicient Saviour, God, and 
King.” 

In reply to the Irish application 
for Dr. Clarke, the Conference 
states that he is appointed, but 
accompanies this information with 
a Resolution, that for the future 
the Irish President ** must be one 
of the Hundred,” (frustees of Con. 
ference, we believe,) “ and that 
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the same man shall not be chosen 
President two years successively 5 
it is carefully explained, however, 
that no slight was intended by the 
above motion; the Conterence 
would say many things about Dr. 
Clarke, *¢ if they did not know 
well the delicacy of the Doctor's 
feelings, with respect to their ap- 
plause.”’ Separately from the 
** Minutes,” is published an ** Ap. 
pendix,” consisting wholly of ‘an 
Account of Receipts and Dis 
bursements,” by Conference : it 
contains 37 pages, and requires 
no mean knowledge of accounts 
to understand it; the Chancellor 
of the Methodist Exchequer ought 
to be a good financier, The ace 
counts relate chiefly to Kingswood 
School, ** the Methodist Preach. 
ers’ Fund of Mercy,” and the cole 
lections and expences for general 
purposes ; but these are far from 
being all the objects for which 
money is raised from the Metho- 
dists; there are many others not 
noticed by Conference, of both a 
religious and charitable kind. — 
Kingswood School received last 
year, from collections and sub. 
scriptions, nearly 5,000/. which 
was upwards of 1000/. beyond ots 
expenditure, though there seem to 
have been about 70 boys and 100 
girls on the establishment.—Three 
thousand pounds were raised in 
the year for the Fund of Mercy, 
the object of which is to relieve 
preachers, their wives, and chil- 
dren, in distress; and about one 
half of it was transferred to a 
‘© Legalised Fund,’ on which 
there 1s a class of annuitants.—To 
the Conference there seem to have 
been contributed directly, within 
the year, 11,0004. ; of which 
3,000/. are stated to be ‘* from 
the Book-Steward,” the profits, 
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in part, orin whole, (we suppose,) 
of the extensive and lucrative 
Book-Trade carned on by Confe. 
rence.— | hese accounts are wisely 
detached trom the Minutes; and 
both pamphlets are sold at the 
Preaching-Houses in ‘Town and 
Country. -—— Amongst the many 
things found in this extensive and 
spreading Methodist Establish. 
ment, we have been surprised at 
the absence of all academical tui. 
tion for ministers ; unless, indeed, 
the school at Kingswood have in 
any degree answered this end ; 
perhaps, the new Academy, near 
Leeds, may embrace education for 
the minstry: at any rate, it is 
very improbable that a sect who 
are so numerous, and who, by the 
contession of Conference, begin to 
pant for accomplished preachers, 
should long rest contented with 
the pulpit-services of uneducated 
mene 





Conference of the Methodist New 
Connexion, 

Of the New Connexion of 
Methodists, (a secession from the 
regular Wesleyaus,) we gave some 
account in our Third Volume, 
pp- 033, 634. We have lying 
before us, the “ Minutes of con. 
versations between Preachers and 
Representatives” of this Connexion, 
at their Fifteenth Annual Confer. 
ence, held in Chester, on the 3d, 
&c. of June, 1811. ‘This body 
of Methodists is distinguished from 
their brethren, the larger body, 
from whom they separated, chiefly, 
by their admitting lay representa. 
tives to their Conferences, and 
geuerally, by their encouraging a 
higher spirit of religious liberty. 
‘Lhe state of the Connexion is as 
follows, viz, Chapels 89; Socie. 





fies 261; Circuit preachers 42; 
Local Preachers 205; Members 
8148. By this statement, com. 
pared with that given in our Third 
Volume, it appears that they have 
increased their number by about 
1000 persons, in three years, which 
is no mean evidence of prosperity, 
We observe, this year, a constant 
blank under the head Londva, 
which is wholly unexplained. From 
the Resolutions of the Conference 
we learn that ** suits have been 
instituted by the Preachers in the 
Old Connexion, to recover several 
chapels and premises belonging to 
the Trustees” of the New, to meet 
which a public collection is order. 
ed in all their congregations. In 
the ** Address to the Connexion,” 
the brethren are congratulated on 
the defeat of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, 
and are reminded that their pecu- 
liar bond of union ** is character- 
ized by a beautiful simplicity,” 
and exhorted to continue “sensible 
of the great importance of a gen- 
erous, open and scriptural plan 
prevailing in the Church of God.” 
The address is plain and serious, 
and tinctured with the spirit of 
Methodism, but, for the most 
part, agreeable to the language of 
scripture, and far more intellie 
gible, rational and manly than the 
usual rescripts of the Old Cone 
vocation. 





Opening of a New Chapel at Lite 
erpool. 

[We have received two other reports 
of this affair; but the Correspondents 
who favoured us with them will perceive 
why we insert the following. Ev.) 

A new and elegant chapel, 
built for the conveniency of the 
Protestant Dissenters, lately wet 
shipping at Benn’s-garden Chapel, 
in this town, and some other gene 
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flemen, was opened in Renshaw 
Street, on Sunday, Ocr. 20 It 
is improperly called in the news. 
pepers, a Uurtartan Chapel, as 
there isa considerable variety of 
opinions among the hearers, sev. 
eral of them being Trinitariaus, 
others holding the pre-existence 
of Christ, and again, others deny. 
ing this doctrine. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Lewin, the pastor of the congre. 
gation, officiated in the morning, 
pointing out from 1 Cor, iti. 6,7, 
the duties of ministers and people 
in their associations for religious 
worship, and the great importance 
of uniting with proper means an 
entire dependance on the blessing 
of the Almighty. In the after. 
noon, the Rev. Mr. Grundy, of 
Manchester, preached from Rom. 
xiv. 5, “ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in bis own mind ;” urg. 
ing from hence the right and ob. 
ligation of Christians to judge tor 
themselves, shewing the impor. 
tance of using our reasoning pow. 
ers in matters of religion, justify. 
ing our dissent from the Estab. 
lished Church, and explicitly 
avowing the Unity of God, 

A numerous, serious and at. 
tentive congregation was assembled 
on each part of the day. 

Liverpovl, SENEX, 

Nov. 5, 1811. 





Christian Tract Soctety. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Tract Society, was 
holden on Wednesday, the 20th 
inst, at the London ‘Tavern, Bish- 
opsgate Street. In the absence 
of the Treasurer, James Esdarle, 
jun. Esq. was io the chair, during 
the transaction of the usual busi- 
ness. ‘The Report of the Com- 
mittee was read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. Thomas Rees, The Re- 
port commenced with a declara- 

VOL. VI. 


tion of the success of the Society, 
during the last year, which was 
stated to have been ** equal to the 
Most sanguine expectations that 
could have been rationally enters 
tained ;’?—the Tracts having been 
received with general approbation, 
and extensively circulated by per 
sons, differing widely from each 
other on many speculative points 
of religious belief. Besides the 
zeal and labours of individuals, it 
was observed that the Auxiliary 
Socicty at Sheffield, of which 
mention had been made, in the 
Report of the preceding year, had 
been very active, and distributed 
large tumbers of the Society’s 
publications: while a new Society 
of a similar kind, had been formed 
at Exeter, under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, whose 
valuable services in promoting the 
objects of the parent imsutuuon, 
were mentioned with distunguished 
commendation. The new Unita- 
rian Tract Society of Manchester, 
was likewise referred to, as proe 
mising to aid the designs of the 
Society, by the distribution of 
its books, 

Since the former Anniversary, 
the Committee reported that they 
had published three new Tracts, 
for which the Society were in. 
debted to former literary contrt- 
butors. ‘** The increasing de- 
mands from every part of the 
country had rendered it necessary 
to reprint no less than six of the 
preceding ‘numbers, although 
large impressions, no less than 
5000 of some, had been printed 
of the first editions, ‘The whole 
number of copies reprinted, was 
19,000, which with the 15,000 
copies of the new tracts, made the 
total printed in the course of the 
last year, 34,000 copies. In the 
same period, * there were issucd 
Au 
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out by the Secretary, for the sev. 
eral purposes of supplying the 
v 5 


country agents, furnishing the 
allotments of subscribers, and 


meeting the demands of actual 
purchasers, no less than 20,000 
Tracts, very nearly the whole of 
which may fairly be considered 
as in the hands of the public.” 

From the Auditors’ Report, there 
appeared to be in the hands of the 
‘Treasurer, a balance of 35/, But 
it was stated that there were several 
sums due to the Society, partly 
for bookssold, and partly tor ar- 
rears of subscriptions, which could 
not be obtained in time to be 
brought into ithe account; and 
that with these, and the produce 
of the books, which are daily 
selling, the new Committee would 
have to enter on the duties of 
their office with considerable pe- 
cunlary means for carrying on 
the objects of the Society. 

A new pian of distributing the 
Tracts, better adapted to the pre. 
sent state of the Society, was dis. 
cussed and adopted, which the 
following Resolutions, passed una- 
nimously, will explain to our 
readers, 

* Resolved,—1. That after the 
Sistof December next, no sub. 
scriber shall be entitled to a re. 
trospective grant of tracts gratis, 

2. ‘Lhat after the present year, 
instead of the plan hitherto pur. 
sued by the Seciety, a printed list 
of the Society’s Tracis, with the 
retail prices affixed, shall be sent 
tothe members in the month of 
January, in each year, from which 
every subscriber shall be autho- 
rised to nominate, at his own op. 
tion, books to the amount of his 
subscription; but such nomina. 
tion to be considered as lapsed to 
the Society, unless claimed within 
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three months of the date of the 
notice, 

3. That one copy of each new 
tract be forwarded to every sub. 
scriber, on its publication, as far 
as may be practicable,” 

Jas, Esdaile, Esq. was re-elected 
‘Treasurer, and the Rev. T. Rees, 
Secretary. We are not furnished 
with lists of the new Committee 
and Auditors: we observed onthem 
several new names. 

At 5 o’clock, the Subscribers 
and the.r Friends adjourned to the 
Great Room, and dined together 
to the numberof 100, J. T. Rutt, 
Esq. in the chair; by whose exer. 
tions the meeting was rendered 
truly pleasing, and in the highest 
degree serviceable to the great 
objects of the Society. Many 
donations and new subscriptions 
were anuounced to the company ; 
and the Secretary much increased 
the satisfaction of the meeting, by 
stating that he had that day re. 
ceived a new Tract from Mrs. 
M. Hughes, which, as it was 
short, would probably be very 
soon in the hands of the subscri- 
bers. The following were s:me of 
the principal sentiments from the 
chair. 

‘©The King :— May his suce 
cessors imitate his example, by 
encouraging the education of the 
people.” 

“ Civil and Religious Liberty— 
May they be speedily united, ne~ 
ver more to part.” 

‘© Mrs. Mary Hughes, and the 
rest of the Ladics who have cone 
tributed to our first Volume— 
May they soon favour us with @ 
second.”” 

‘‘ ‘The Rev. Dr. Carpenter, and 
the Auxiliary Societies of Exeter 
and Sheffieli—May their example 
lead to similar establishments.” 
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“€ The Monthly Repository, the 
birth. place of our Society.” 

“© Success to Mr, Lancaster— 
May the emulation he has excited, 
promote the object of universal 


education.” 

*¢ All institutions for the im- 
provement of the People — May 
they have a wise direction and an 
extending influence,” 

“ The Memory of Robert 
Raikes,.”’ 

We are requested to preserve 
the following Ode, which was sung 
by one of the Stewards, assisted 


by two of his friends. 
ODE. 
CuoRWS. 
Hail happy, happy age, 
When truth’s celestial page 
Illumes the human, kind ; 
When reason’s sacred voice 
Directs the Christian's joys, 
And rules and elevates his uncorrupted 
mind. 
Tenor Solo. 
Long was the darkness of the mental 
night, 
The dreary ages superstition bound ; 
That never saw the gospel’s cheerful 
light, 
That never heard the gospel’s joyful 
sound. 
Bass Solo. 
Blind error felt his way abroad, 
The ignorant bigot's giant god ; 
Loudly he call’d gaunt Versecution forth, 
And soon the monster’s ¢hain encircled 
all the earth. 
Duett—Two Teners. 
Yet virtue and religion rose, 
Triumphant o’er their earthly foes; 
Science dispell’d th’ unholy train, 
And truth and nghteousness began their 
everlasting reign. 
Chorus repeated, 
Hail, &c. 





Mandamus.—Court of King’s 
Bench, Nev. 21. Mr. Garrow 
moved for a rule to shew cause 
why a writ of Mandamus should 
not be directed to one of the three 
Trustees of a Dissenting Meeting. 
house, called Queen's Street Cha. 
pel, Bethnal Green, calling on him 
to replace a gentleman, who de- 





scribed himself of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Clerk and Minister of the 
Gospel, in the situation of Clers 
gyman of that Dissenting Chapel. 
After preaching to the congregae 
tion six months, on trial, the 
present applicant had been ap- 
proved of, and having preached 
un inauguration sermon, was ine} 
vested with the right of collecting 
seat-rents, funds, &c. but had now 
been forcibly dispossessed by one 
of three Trustees, on account of 
some private misunderstanding, 
and a navigator of barges on the 
river Thames had been invested 
with the sacred functions in his 
Stead. 
Lord ELLENBOROUGH asked, 
Did the person hold the situauon 
for lite? 
Mr. Garrow answered, No, 
Lord ELLEN BoRrovGH, “ Then 
we cannot grant a mandamus to 
restore him to a possession in the 
air. In as summary @ way as he 
was let into the possession, has he 
been sent out again.” 
Mr. Garrow. ** Then, my 
Lord, let them have their barges 
man.”’ 





The WetsHCaLvinistic ASe 
SOCIATION, was held at Ponty 
pool, Monmouthshire, on Wednese 
day and Thursday, the 23d and 
24th ult. Those who were there 
from Bristol, having, on their ree 
turn home, arrived at Newport, 
found a vessel ready to sail for 
Bristol the next day, and they all 
agreed to go in it. They sailed 
about 12 o'clock on the Friday, 
but, through the ignurance of the 
Captain, not knowing the coast, 
the vessel was lost, and all meta 
watery grave, near the Spit. There 
were niue passengers on board, and 
three sailors, who all perished, 

M. Chron, Noy. 5. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
oR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World, 





Tae sermon preached by Dr. Marsh, 
at St. Paul’s, the zeal with « hich, when 
printed, it was circulated, the contro- 
versy which afterwerds took place in 
the public papers, in which the Doctor, 
very ably and very vigorously supported 
his sen. iments on the comparative merits 
of the two schools, the Lancastrian and 
the Bellian, poregnded, that such a stir 
would not vanish in smoke, and that 
some active measures would be taken 
by the friends of the Esrablished Church. 
Though we are not supporters of that 
church, its measures cannot be looked 
upon by us with indiflerence The ii- 
fluen.e which it formerly had in this 
kin. dom, is indeed very much declined; 
yet still it is super ur in num ers and 
influence, we do not say to our sect, 
(for our’s in co. parison with the re-t, 
is only as the two witnesses in the Rev- 
elation to the hosts, that tol owed the 
false prophet,) but to any separate sect, 
except that of she Catholics, provided 
the Me:hodists be not reckoned as one 
body, and are divided into their differ- 
ent denominations. 

We are far from blaming the members 
of the Established Church, for being 
thus alive to its interests. They reason 
very properly on the dang:r there is to 
its welfare, if the children should be 
left uneducated, and if their principles 
should not be inculcated on them from 
their earliest infancy, Butthey mistake 
in one position, that any danger to the 
state would arise from this neglect, for 
such is the change in the countiy within 
the last hundred years, that the poor 
can and do every where receive, to a 
certain degree, instruction, and, if the 
never heard of the Established Church, 
or seceded, as they now do every day, by 
myriads, from it, the consequence would 
be of no imjortunce to the country, nor 
indeed to any administration, We repro- 
bate, therefore, the attempt to connect 
-~ interests They . church with those of 

he state. are quite separate and 
distinct os, al The country will not 

without religion, though the state 
should make as great an alteration in 


the present, as Henry the Eighth did iz 
the former Est»blished Church, 

Seve.ai members of the establishment 
had a meeting, over which the Arch- 
bishop of Canter » ry presided. and we 
were highly gratified with a prelate of 
his distinguished abilities, modeiation 
and candour, being in the chair. At this, 
it was resolved, tha a socicty shoud be 
constituted, to be called “ The Notional 
Society, tor promoting the Education of 
the People in the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church, in Engiand and Wales.” 
General rules were formed for its man- 
ape under th two archbishops and 
the bishops, ten pecrs or privy « ounsel- 
lors, by a committee of sixteen, to be 
nominated after the present committee, 
by the above men.ioned prelates and 
noblemen, who are presiden s and vice- 
presidents The nomunation of the 
committee is by a double list, out of 
which the subscribers are to elect four 
every year, that number going out, but 
being immediaiely re-eligible. At & 
future meeting, a :eport was read and 
approved of, for the management of the 
society, and it may be expected to be 
soon brought into action, as places are 
opened for subscriptions, and )t cannot 
be doubted that a very great collection 
will be made. 

On the management of the society, 
we shall make no comments, ‘The title 
given to it deserves some consideration. 
It is called the National Society; but 
with what propricty can it assume such 
a name, when not half of the nation 
wil] have any concern in it? The 
Church of England may be called the 
National Church, since it is established 
and supported by the authority of the 
nation: but this society 1s formed by 
private individuals, without public sanc- 
tion; and however interested they may 
be in the support of the natfonal estab- 
lishment in England and Wales, they 
could, at the utmost, represent only 
the body of peuple in the two countrics 
who profess to Seton to the establish- 
ment. It is to be recollected, also, that 
the Church ef England is only one 
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ef the two establishments in this coun- 

; and if some members of the 
Charch of Scotland should call a meet- 
ing for a similar purpose, they might 
with equal propriety denominate their 
society, a National Society, for pro- 
moting the education of the poor in 
the pri.-ciples of the Established Church 
throughout Scotland. No society of 
members of the Established Churches 
of either Scotland or England, has 
anv right to the title of National. 
They can comprehend but a small por- 
tion of the people of the United Ring- 
dom, and the great majority, which does 
not belong to either ot these churches, 
have surely a greater right to the title 
of National, than either of these smaller 
bodies, though we should deny to them 
the propriety of assuming it 

But if we disapprove of the title as- 
sumed by this new society, we ¢annot 
but highly approve ot some of the sen- 
timents, with which its resolutions 
were prefaced —*‘* Every man has a right 
pe ary the plan of education that is Lest 


adapted to the religion which he himseif 


professes.” Such 1s the language of a 
great body of the Established Church, 
with the archbishop at its head: and 
this sentiment should be remembered in 
every place, in which the new institution 
has its schools : and it is still farther in- 
culcated in the following words * What- 
ever religious tenets men of other persuasions 
may thiak proper to comline with the mech- 
anism of the new system. whether tenets 
peculiar to themselves or t-nets of a more 
general nature, they are free to use the new 
system so combined. wukout reproach or 
tnter upton jrom the members of the Es- 
taliisshment’’ What can be fairer than 
this ? The mem. ers of this society will 
educate the poor according to its own 
mode, but lesve the ficld open to ail, 
who choose any other mode. The na- 
tion will jucve then between the two 
Schemes, which it will adopt, the Lin- 
Castrian or the Bellian; the fo mer 
making the Bille the basis of its instruc- 
tion; the latcer combiniag with it the 
Liturgy and Catechism of the Establish- 
ed Church. IJlaving been educated 
strictly in the Established Church, and 
recollecting the cruel impression made 
upon us by the Catechism, and finding 
by long experience and conversation 
With the most learned members of the 
Estai lished Church, that there are not 
two men in the kingdom, who agree in 
the caplanation of the Catechism, we 
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confess, that we feel some ‘d of 
sorrow, that any poor children should 
be exposed to such a miserable state of 
mental torture. 

We feel some concern also, that the 
members of the new society, should have 
lost the opportunity that this meeting 
afforded them, and their institution 
might have just fied them in, namely, 
of examining more strictly, how far 
children should be instructed in what 
is called “ the excellent Liturgy.” For 
example, might it not have been doubt- 
ed whether it would be proper to let 
them know any thitig in early life of the 
question whéthera person myriads of ages 
ago, tookuponhimself to deliver man, and 
to this effect did not disdain the virgin’s 
womb—whether it would not be better 
to be silent on the ad;urations to God, to 
hear us by his holy circumcision—and 
whether such unscriptural words as 
Trinity and Incarnation should ever be 
used in their schools? Whatever may be 
the opinion of parents on these subjects, 
they are assuredly less likely to lead 
their children into error, by confining 
themselves to the language of scripture, 
and avoiding all terms of controversy, 
which are not to be found in scripture: 
and by our experience in Sunday schools, 
we cap assure them that, if the children 
are educated solely from easy lessons in 
the Bible and Testament, there iy full 
scope for the talents of both teacher and 
le.rner. They have, however, determined 
upon their own method; its effects we 
leave to time. We rejoicethat children 
are to be educated, whether by the new 
or any othe: society. ‘lhe contest to in- 
struct the poor will Le beneficial. ay aby 
yde ecis Poproiriv. The poor will be 
instructed, and it will be our own faule, 
if, when they «rriveat riper years, proper 
books are not; ut into their hands, to 
give them true views of the Christian 
religion, 

The plan, thus formed in this coun- 
try, will probably be introduced inte 
lreland, whcre, though the Church is 
very sca ty in numbers, compared with 
the population, every exer.ion is assured- 
ly requisite to retain its Consequence. 
But liere it may be doubted, whether 
the scheme of the Eoglish Church is 
by any means a good one. The great 
point is to educate the poor in Ire- 
land. and if the Catechism and Liturgy 
of the church are to be taught, 
the children of the Catholics will not 
enter the schools. To that country 
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modated, and Protestants and Catholics 
may meet in the same school, provided 
they be to use books relative to their 
common Christianity, without referen:e 
to the controversies which divide their 
communities ‘the exertions made by 
the sects, differing from the establish- 
ment, will natura'ly be increased by 
this new zeal; and we hope that the re- 
sult will be not only an increase of mu- 
tual toleration, towards each other, but 
an pproach of all parties towards scrip- 
tural tru.h, and a gradual wearing out 
of minute differences. 

The Catholic Question in Ireland may 
be considered now as involving as much 
of political as of religious interest. The 
actions, brought against the different 
gentlemen who were present at the 
Catholic meetings, have led toa variety 
of legal discussions. Exceptions were 
taken against the grand-jurors, for not 
being freeholders, or as holding places 
under the Government, but they have 
been overruled: before our next, the 
trials will have taken place, and we can 
hope only that they will be decided by 
a jury, whose verdict, whatever it may 
be, will be received with respect. In the 
state of parties that agitate Ireland, much 
challenging may be expected, and a large 
pannel is summoned, The question will 
be amply discussed, and itinvolves matter 
interesting to the subjects of the United 
Kingdom, whatever may be their reli- 
gious persuasion. Therigit of petitioning 
is not easily to be given up; and every 
man must be anxious, that nothing in 
this unhapppy contest shou'd lead to a 
retrenchment of this valuabe privilege. 

Our own Law- Courts have afforded 
matter that may excite some discussion 
among those who have attended to the 
history of religious dissent in this coun- 
try. Two well-known Acts, the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, have occasioned, 
at times, very warm debates. If the 
latter were acted up to, the country 
would be deprived of the services of a 
very great part of the army and navy ; 
but this evil has been prevented by the 
Indemn.ty B }!, which passes every year. 
In the cuse of the Corporation Act, it 
was supposed that the Indemnity Bill 
did not apply: but it seems, by a late 
decision of the King’s Bench, that it 
does: for an action w_s brought against 
the election of an alderman of a bo- 
rough, because he had not taken the 
sacrament in due time. The action 
was, however, dismissed, as the In- 
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the plan of Mr. Lancaster is best accom-. 


demnity Act set aside the intention cf 
the prosecutor. It wiil be a great ad- 
vantage to the Established Church, if 
the Corporation Act should thus grow 
obsolete; for its serous ministers can- 
not but feel hurt, that the ceremony, 
which they call the sacrament, should 
be prostituted to a civil purpose! 

The civ.) jurisdiction has also been 
appealed to, on the rights of ministers 
to their pulpits. In the one case, a 
minister of the Church of England has 
been elected to a lectureship, but the 
Bishop of his Diocese will not license 
him, and the interference of the King’s 
Bench is called in to settle the diiter- 
ence, It is an intricate question for the 
lawyers to decide upon, and application 
is to be first made to the Archbishop, 
and there will be no small d fliculty if 
settling theirs d fferent jurisdictions. In 
the other case, the minister of a Dis- 
senting congregation applied to be re- 
stored to his pulpit, from which he had 
been excluded. but 2s he could not 
make out a good case of any right he 
had to it originally, the case was dis- 
missed. kor ourselves we have no 
conception, that any right to be deter- 
mined by a civil mag:strate can be pos- 
sessed by any Christian in a Christian 
community. Every thing in such a 
community is voluntary. No one can 
claim the office of bishop or president, 
of elder, of deacon, but as conierred 
on him by the people; and to be held 
by him only as long as his constituents 
choose ; and it would be strangely inde- 
corous, that any question relative to 
the internal management of a Christian 
community should be tried by @ civis 
magistrate, 

In this country, nothing of great po- 
litical moment has occurred. The delay 
in Calling together the Parliament, hus 
proved that the Prince Regent has not 
been in a hurry to take upon himself 
that full power, to which, from the in- 
creasing infirmities of his Royal Father, 
it is probable that he would be called, 
The French Emperor is continuing his 
tour in the north of his dominions, and 
his active sp:rit is pervading the whole 
of that country Inthe men time, the 
operations in his dominions, go on as 
usual, and he atfords another example 
to the world, with what ease the sove- 
reign power, when once obtained, 1s 
retained and exercised. The proceed- 
ings of the Council at Peris sull remain 
enveloped in silence; but Rome has ¢x- 
hibited the novel sight of a Consistory of 
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Jews, called by the sovereign authority, 
and invested with all the powers of a 
ehurch. This specimen of the tolera- 
tion of the Jews, is an omen of better 
things to Furope, and it pervades every 
place to which the arms or influence of 
Buonaparte extend. 

All the prognostications on the fall of 
the Turkish Empire, seem to be frustrated, 
and Russia must exert itself, not 1 ercly 
to regain its late conquests, but to re- 
tain what it took in former wars. The 
news is circulated from Const ntinople 
to the remotest regions of the East, that 
the Turkish arms continue to be, like 
those of their predecessors, piercing deep 
into the sides of the Infidels—that the 
armies of the Faithful have passed the 
Danube, whose stream is no longer to 
be the boundaries of their dominion— 
that the activity of the Vizir will pursue 
the Russians into their territories, and 
produce a peace, such as becomes the 
followers of the Prophet: they have, in 
truth, passed the Danube; and we 
know too little of the campaign to 
judge of the fatal error of the Rus- 
sians, thst should have permitted 
such a reverse; nor can we tell by 
what system their cabinet is directed, 
or what means they have to renew the 
contest to advantage. Whilst the 
Turks are thus pushing their conquests 
northwards, they «nucipate the re-con- 
quest of the sacred cities, and bringing 
into subjection the fury of the MWacha- 
tues. But a war in Arabia is not easily 
carried on, and this enthusiastic.1 sect 
is too powerful to give up its conquests 
without a struggle. In. what relation- 
ship we stand to l'urkey, it is not easy to 
say, since it has been dec.ded in our 
Jaw courts, that we are not at war with 
Russia, though the news from that coun- 
try informs us of our ships being taken, 
and the captors being rewarded by the 
Emperor, for their valour and activity. 

Spain still wallows in blood ‘The 
Guerillas are represented to be in greater 
activity than ever, and our forces have 
reaped some signal advantages ; having 
taken the governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and captured, after a skirmish, in which 
many of the French were slain, upwards 
of forty officers, with two of their gene- 
rails. But whilst we hear of small 
aciions, the French seem to be pursuing 
some great scheme: they have invadea 
the kingdom of Valencia, wich a large 
army, but its capit | has not surren- 
dered. Upon this, the fate of the pro- 
vince depends, and, however harrassing 


the petty warfare may be, if the French 





seize large provinces thus, one fter anos 
ther, the misérable kingdom stands lit- 
tle chance of an independent governs 
ment. The proceedings ot the Cortez 
hold out lecle encouragement; but it 
is not true that the revival of the Inguie 
sitvon occasioned disturbances. ‘These 
arose only trom political difference, 
wh.ch tend to shew only che weakness 
that exists in the seat of go ernment, 
Torn to pieces, as is the mother coun- 
try, it receives no consolation from its 
Colonies. The standard of revolt raised 
in the Caraccas, is likely to be reared in 
the adjoining regions, and they have a 
Chief at their heid, who is likely to 
conduct them with great energy. He 
is a soldier, and has long been medita- 
ting on the frecing of America from the 
Spanish yoke. Miranda was in france 
during the Revoluuon, was a general in 
in that service, and afterwards resided 
a considerable time in this country, 
His projects for delivering South Ame- 
rica, were Jaid before Mr. Pitt, when we 
were at war with Spain: but that mi- 
nister, having declamed so stiongly 
against the Revolution of France, could 
not countenance a measure, which 
tended to revolution ze America. Mi- 
randa kept his eyes fixed upon his plan, 
made a vain attempt at one time, out 
see's now to have .«ized the opportu. 


nity, which is to reward him for his, 


toils and labours. In this contest, how. 
ever, much blood, we fear, «il ve shed; 
for he will not be content with freeing 
one province, his am iti n will not be 
satished, until he has founded an empire. 

In the South of America the contest 
is sull doubttul. The south of the river 
La Plata seems to be reconciled to the 
new government ; and to the north of it, 
its arms prevail to the gates of Monte 
Video. The Viceroy has hitherto re 
tained the city, and he tnreatened Bue- 
nos Ayres with a naval combardment ; 
but the threat was not exercised, and 
the terms on which it was laid aside are 
not divulged. It is not kaown, whether 
the Portuguese will take a part in this 


conffict; and it will be some time befere . 


we shall hear the result of the conven- 
tion at Buenos Ayres, and the constitu. 
tion which is fixed tor the extensive 
plains of La Plata. No one who wishes 
jor the improvement of mankind, can 
be desirous of their return toche Spanish 
yoke, as there are hopes of some ame 
}oration in the morals and religion of 
their country, if wy! get out of their 
leading-strings, and begin to think for 
themselves, 
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Publications of the Christian Tract 
Society. Vol. I 3s. bound. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Uncorrupted Christianity unpatron- 
ized by the Great. A Discourse deli- 
vered at Essex Street Chapel, March 
24, 1811, on the Decease of Augustus 
Henry Duke of Grafton. By Thomas 
Belsham. Second Edition. 8vo. 

Love to Christ: A Discourse deli- 
vered at Coventry, June 11, 1811, be- 
fore the Unitarian Tract Society esta- 
bl shed in B.umingham, for Warwick- 
shire and the ne ghbouring counties. 
By James Hews Biansby. tamo. 

A Selection of Ps:lms and Hymns for 
Unitarian Worship. By Robert A-pland. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bourd, 

Bigotry and Intolerance Defeated . or 
an Account of the late Piosecution of 
Mr. Jonn Gisburne, Unitarian Minister 
of Soham, im Cambridgesh re; wich an 
Exposure and Correction of the Defects 
and Mistakes of Mr. Andrew Fuller’s 
Narrative of that Affair: In Letters to 
John Christie. Esq, Treasurer of tlhe 
Unitarian Fund. By Robert Aspland. 
Second Edition. 1amo. 1s. 6d. 

The Analogies and Anomalies of the 
Hebrew Language considered, more 
psrticularly in relation to the Languages 
ot Greece and Ronie. By T. Thosias, 
of Warcham, Dorset. 4s. sewed. 

The Lives of John Selden, Esq. and 


SELECT LIST OF BOOKS. 


Archbishop Usher; with Notices of 
the principal English Men of Letters 
with whom they were connected, by 
John Aikin, M. D. tos. 6d. 

Christian Liberty. A Sermon preach- 
ed at the Installation of his Royal High. 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor 
of the University of Ca biidge, on 
June 30, 1811. To which are added, 
Notes on the Catholic Ques'jon, and 
other import nt Sub ects. By 3S. Butler, 
D. D. Editur of the Cambridge Eschy- 
lus, &c. Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. 5s. 

A Political Catechism: intended to 
convey, in a familiar Minner, jst Ideas 
of Good Civil Government, an: the Bri- 
tish Constitution, By Robert Robinson, 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. ts 6d. 

A Brief Dissertation on the M.nistra- 
tion of the Divine Word, by Public 
Preaching ; from the earliest Ages, and 
more especially under the Christian Dis- 
pensation. By Robert Robinson. (Ori- 
ginally prefixed to the 2d Volume of a 
Translation of Claude's Essay on the 
Composition of a Sermon.) 8vo. 2% 





NOTICE.—The Rev. T. Tuomas, 
of Wareham, Dorset, s preparing tor 
the Press, 4 History of Solomon King 
of Jud@a, in continuation ot his /iew 
of Heathen Horship, and Homer's Altach- 
ment to its Rites. 





CORRES PON DENCE. 


—— a. 


The next Number will complete the Volume, and will contain as many of the 
communications lying by us, referring to and depending on preceding communt- 
cations, as we ¢ mn conven.ently introduce. Our Correspondents will therefore 
accept this apology, forthe postponement of more general articles, to the ensuing 


Volume. 





The Indexes will be inserted in the next Number. We shall attend to the re- 
commendaiion of the writer from Lancaster. 





We are obliged to defer several articles of Obituary, but they shall come im 


within the year. 


G. G. is referred, for an explanation of the texts he specifies, to our preceding 


Nu r bers and Volumes. 





In the next and concleding Number, will be given— 
Corvect Report of the speech of the Bishep of Norwich, 
Mr. Hunter on Mr Turner's account of the Newcastle Congregation, 


On the Quakers’ Yearly Epistle, 


On the Controversy concerning Matter and Spirit 
Extracts from Mr. Gislurne’s Missionary to : 


ur in Cernwall, &c. Ge. 





ERRATA FOR SEPTEMBER, i811. 
Pace 518, col. 2. line 23> for “ Nesbie,” read “ Nesiit.”’ 


wae col, 2. line 14, for bad suprese,”” read “6 surprise.’ 






































